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UNDE ET QUO SODALES SOCIIQUE PEIORA PASSI? 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEsT AND SOUTH 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 2, 3, 4, 1942 


Unde? They are coming from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York in the bleak Northeast and from the Lone Star State in the 
far Southwest; from Minnesota and Wisconsin in the Northwest 
and from the Land of Flowers in the Southeast; from Missouri in 
the West and from the Carolinas and Virginia in the East. 

Quo? To the Crescent City, the American Venice, on the Father 
of Waters flowing placidly ’way up above the city’s thoroughfares. 
Just think of the French Quarter, of Antoine’s—et celeros, ceteras, 
cetera—Hail! Hail! the gang will all be there. Oh! the joy when 
good fellows get together. Just think of the hostess city’s brand 
of famed Southern hospitality: Hot biscuit for breakfast, “take 
one and butter it while it’s hot—oh! take another; you’ve had only 
four.”’ The Cabildo, Loyola, Tulane, Sophie Newcombe, Audubon 
Park, Easter celebrants—Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et 
Favonti. 

Rates were never lower, excellent highways, no fear of snow. 
Come in your private car; come in the ubiquitous omni (public) 
bus; come by the old reliable rail (never more comfortable!) use 
even alis hominibus non datis (casualty rate much improved 
since Icarus’ day); but make your reservations early with trans- 
portation systems and with the Saint Charles Hotel, where all 
sessions will be held. Don’t miss the fellowship and the fun. You 
will be missed if you don’t come. Don’t disappoint your fellows. 
May be, by Easter, times will be “less worse.”’ Papers galore, dis- 
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cussions a plenty, inspirational addresses, scholarly research, help- 
ful practical suggestions, constitute the menu. The local com- 
mittee has everything in hand and will leave nothing undone that 
ministers to our comfort, our convenience, our pleasure. Nunc est 
bibendum et edendum atque gaudendum. Lowering clouds are not 
always big with storms; Apollo does not always thumb his bow. 
May we not hope he will even strum his lyre at New Orleans, 
where he must needs feel at home—the very streets are named 


after the Muses. 
EDWARD K. TURNER, PRESIDENT. 


AN ADMIRER LOOKS AT THE HORSEMEN 
OF ANCIENT GREECE 


By Jutrus A. SAACKE 
Providence, Rhode Island 


For twenty-five hundred years and more man has bridled and 
trained the horse for man’s pleasure, for man’s work, and for man’s 
wars. During this span of centuries some nationalities have gained 
worldwide recognition for their success as riders and as horsemen. 
The picturesque American cowboys, the redskinned American 
Indians, the skilful polo players at Meadowbrook, the hard-riding 
English sportsmen, the finished French riders of haute-école train- 
ing, and the colorful Arabs—these are among the few who, among 
modern riders, have achieved, in widely varied branches of horse- 
manship, the most outstanding prominence. Their prestige, based 
on skill and expertness, has been justly earned. Everyone acknowl- 
edges their superiority; they are well known even to every school- 
boy. So accomplished in their specialties are these modern riders 
of different nations in particular styles of riding that one must turn 
back the pages of history to find their equals. Noted for their 
athletic prowess, the ancient Greeks understood, trained, and rode 
the horse as well as any one other people in the long history of 
horsemanship. 

Numerous modern writers have made studies of this subject, 
each from a somewhat different point of view. The present writer, 
having only a very limited knowledge of Greek, has not obtained 
his material primarily from the original sources. Therefore, in the 
preparation of this short essay, he is especially indebted to the 
writings of several modern scholars." 

1 The Art of Horsemanship by Xenophon, Translated, with Chapters on the Greek 


Riding-horse, and with Notes, by Morris H. Morgan (hereafter referred to simply as 
Morgan): Boston, Little, Brown & Co. (1893), was most helpful because of its interest- 
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There are many-striking resemblances between the various riders 
of ancient Greece and the modern riders. Some of the horsemen of 
Thessaly enjoyed a wild sport which they called Bods atpec@a.? 
Racing on horseback in pursuit of bulls, they leaped in cowboy 
fashion onto their backs and seized their horns. After outriding 
every vicious trick, they twisted the horns of the bulls and threw 
them onto the ground. Necessarily, it required good horsemanship, 
strength, and great judgment to accomplish this feat. Because of 
their rough-and-tumble tactics, these horsemen of Thessaly re- 
mind one of the American cowboys. 

The ancient Greek riders were especially pleased by a highly 
trained horse, ‘“‘a horse that delights in being ridden, a splendid and 
showy animal, the joy of all beholders.”’ By various methods they 
taught horses to exhibit their “finest paces at set signals.” They 
were fond of “high-steppers,” and particularly admired horses 
trained to perform feats that appear to have borne some resem- 
blance to the haute-école maneuvers of the courbette, the pesade, 
the Spanish walk, and the pass. They considered that “the majesty 
of men themselves is best discovered in the graceful handling of 
such animals.’ Indeed, the Greeks of Sybaris schooled their horses 
to dance.‘ Standing on their hind legs, these dancing horses gesticu- 


ing comments concerning the Athenian riding-horse. Particularly useful was H. G. 
Dakyns’ translation, The Works of Xenophon, Vol. III, Part II (hereafter referred to 
simply as Dakyns): London and New York, Macmillan & Co. (1897), because of its val- 
uable interpretations of Xenophon’s instructions for the training of the horse. The writer 
has also consulted E. Norman Gardiner’s Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals (hereafter 
referred to simply as Gardiner): London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. (1910), for general in- 
formation relating to equestrian games and races. The exhaustive study of the horse in 
the ancient world by A. Schlieben, Die Pferde des Alterthums (hereafter referred to 
simply as Schlieben): Neuwied and Leipzig, J. H. Heuser (1867), has been a rich mine 
of information. The author has also found much valuable evidence for the cavalry 
tactics of the Greeks in the work of W. Riistow and H. Kéchly, entitled, Geschichte des 
Griechischen Kriegswesens (hereafter referred to simply as Riistow and Kéchly): Aarau, 
Comptoir (1852). He wishes to acknowledge his special obligation to Professors Herbert 
N. Couch and John H. Monroe, of the Department of Classics of Brown University, 
whose kind criticism has been an invaluable aid. He himself, a former sergeant in the 
United States Field Artillery, writes from the point of view of one who admires the ver- 
satile skill of the riders and horses of ancient Greece. ? Gardiner, 9; Schlieben, 42. 

* Xenophon, On Horsemanship x, 4-x1, 9, passim; Schlieben, 182; Morgan, 79, 126, 
150. * Schlieben, 62, 185; Morgan, 183. 
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lated with their forelegs in rhythm to the music of pipes and flutes. 
On one occasion, to exhibit the skill of his horse, Anticeris of 
Cyrene drove his chariot several times in succession around the 
Academy at Athens in such a manner that Plato could find but a 
single track.’ In their ability to train their horses in exhibition 
exercises these ancient Greek riders in their efforts, aims, and suc- 
cess,resembled in a fashion the finished haute-école riders at Saumur. 

Trainers and riders, when exhibiting school horses, held the reins 
in both hands. However, the art of riding with the reins held in 
neither hand, but hanging free around the neck of the horse, must 
be regarded as a special accomplishment. This management of the 
horse, independent of the reins, is possible only when the horse is 
well trained and very obedient, and when the rider is a thoroughly 
competent horseman. On many amphorae are depicted nude hunt- 
ers galloping full speed in pursuit of the quarry, and using both 
hands to shoot the bow and arrow, while the reins flap loosely in the 
breeze around the neck of the horse.* On one Panathenaic amphora 
of the sixth century B.c. there is represented a spirited race be- 
tween two horses, ridden by long-haired boys, both of whom dis- 
dain to use the reins.’ Nude, and riding bareback, each youth pats 
his horse on the neck with one hand, while with the other he urges 
him furiously on with a long, three-lashed whip. Because they 
handled the bow and arrow with such lack of effort, while manag- 
ing the horse, independent of the reins, these youthful, nude, sun- 
tanned Greeks bring to mind the American Indians. 

Love of the turf was a distinguishing feature of Grecian public 
- life. Beginning with the thirty-third Olympiad, horse racing be- 
came one of the principal events in all the great Panhellenic 
festivals.* At these national games there were several different 
kinds of horse races.® In certain races jockeys who rode stallions 
were required to finish the race on horseback, while in other races 
jockeys who rode mares had to leap to the track with the reins in 
the hands, as they approached the goal, and finish the race on foot, 
running alongside the mares. Of all the events at the great games, 
perhaps none were more thrilling and spectacular than the races 


5 Schlieben, 191. ® Schlieben, 187; also see illustration in Morgan, 145. 
7 See illustration in Gardiner, 461. ® Morgan, 75. *® Schlieben, 216. 
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between the acrobatic riders. These riders guided two horses 
abreast, standing upon the back of one horse. On nearing the goal, 
with both horses plunging ahead full speed, the rider leapt onto the 
back of the second horse and crossed the finish line. These races be- 
tween pairs of horses abreast are another proof of Greek fondness 
for highly trained horses. Not only was great skill in equilibrium 
required of the rider, but the horses had to be well matched and 
well disciplined to race together. 

In the Iliad Homer describes a rider of rare skill performing a 
circus feat on the backs of four horses abreast. He likens Ajax, 
leaping from deck to deck of the ships, to ‘a man who is skilled in 
riding horses, and who, when he has linked together four horses 
from a large herd, urges them on and drives them from off the 
plain toward a large city down a public street; and many, both 
men and women gaze in wonder at him; while he, with steady poise 
and sure feet, continually vaults from horse to horse in succession, 
as they course aJong.’’!° Generally speaking, however, the warriors 
in Homeric times, as well as in later centuries, were not accustomed 
to ride horseback, perhaps because of the mountainous nature of 
the country and because of the heavy weight of the armor and the 
spear. 

The races held at Tarentum, a Greek colony in southern Italy, 
were of special interest. Here, as represented on coins, it was the 
custom for the jockeys, who were mere boys, to carry shields or 
flaming torches. In the sports event for the military riders the 
youthful warriors, armed with shields, vaulted from their horses at 
full gallop on nearing the goal and raced beside them across the 
finish line." In the horse races of the present day all emphasis is 
placed on speed; in ancient Greece races resembled rather competi- 
tions in which the winning jockey and horse had to show superior- 
ity in several respects. 

The Athenians were sportsmen and lovers of the chase. In the 
wake of hounds that were “strong, large, and fleet-footed” and 
“‘well equal to the toil,” the hunters on horseback, armed with 


10 Homer, Iliad xv, 679-684. 
" Cf. Sir Arthur J. Evans, The “Horsemen” of Tarentum: London (1889), 20-22. 
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javelins, hunted wild boars, deer, stags, bears, and lions.” Chasing 
the quarry over rugged, unfamiliar, mountainous country was a 
sport that called for determined riders and fearless horses. On a 
black-figured hydria in Leyden is depicted the kill; from horses at 
full gallop, the huntsmen hurl javelins at a wounded stag.” Be- 
cause they rode to hounds cross-country, overcoming all problems 
of timber, water, and land, these Athenians remind one of the hard- 
riding English sportsmen. 

These riding feats of the horsemen of Greece and her colonies 
are taken from different periods in history and are interesting be- 
cause they show the wide variety of riding in ancient times. How- 
ever, among the most gallant riders were the splendid youths of 
the Athenian cavalry. No feat of riding, in line with military duties, 
was too difficult for Athenian effort and for Athenian valor. Of 
the cavalryman thorough preparedness was required. He must be 
able to leap his horse with ease across an obstacle—a ditch or a 
trench, to hurdle walls, to “take a flying leap from off a bank,” to 
“jump down from a height,”’ to “tear up a steep incline,” to “gallop 
full speed on every sort of ground,” and to meet any and “all 
emergencies.” The difficulty of these diverse requirements is evi- 
dent, even when the rider has mind and hands free to devote to 
riding alone. But in all these exercises, drills, and feats, the cavalry- 
man must carry with him and be able to use with effect, his defen- 
sive weapons—two javelins.” To practise this art-—the management 
of two javelins under battle conditions, they played a game: One 
horseman would pursue another horseman over all kinds of ground. 
Overtaking him, when he came within javelin range, the pursuer 
hurled the first of the javelins. On coming to close quarters and in 
the resulting mélée, each would tilt vigorously, depending on skil- 
ful thrusts and strokes, ‘‘forwards, backwards, and obliquely,”’ to 
bring to the ground his adversary. The javelins were made of 
cornel wood and the pointed ends, during these exercises, were 
blunted by attaching some sort of crosspiece.’® Sham fights on 


12 Xenophon, On Hunting x1, 1; Morgan, 48, 143. 

13 See illustration in Gardiner, 480. 4 Xenophon, On Horsemanship vu, 1-9. 
45 See illustrations in Morgan, 41, 76. 

16 Xenophon, On Horsemanship vu, 9-12; x11, 12 f. 
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horseback were rough games that tested the rider’s adroitness 
with the javelin and required fast and versatile maneuvers—sud- 
den starts, abrupt stops, quick turns, and complete reverses.'’ 

It is important to keep in mind, of course, that these many ac- 
complishments of the ancient Greeks were performed riding bare- 
back. It was not until long after the Christian Era that curb bits, 
saddles with pommels and cantels, and stirrups were invented.'® 
These inventions, once introduced, were accepted by all riders. 
Naturally, the use of curb bits, saddles, and stirrups assists the 
rider in obtaining a more effortless control of the mount. It is one 
thing to ride well equipped, quite another to ride bareback, which 
is the perfection of balance and friction riding. 

There was in use partly for ornamental, but mainly military 
purposes, a saddle cloth. This was merely a cloth so strapped that 
it should not slip, and so adjusted as not to gall the horse’s back. 
It served, not as an aid to the rider, but as a partial protection to 
the horse against the hurt and shock of javelin blows in battle.'” 
Two aids only, the bridle and the spur, assisted the cavalryman in 
the control of his unshod stallion.2° The spur was made without 
rowels and was a simple goad. For different purposes there were 
two different types of bit, one with plain surface, another with 
rough surface.” During the training period of the young, green 
horse, the rough or severe bit was used to assert authority. Once 
the young horse showed a willingness to learn and proved to be 
obedient under discipline, he was rewarded by the use of the 
smooth bit. Like a modern snaffle bit, the Greek smooth bit per- 
mitted no leverage on the lower jaw of the horse.” With bridle 
and spur his only aids, the Athenian cavalryman, riding bareback, 
placed his chief reliance on an alert mind in an athletic body. 

However, horsemanship means more than graceful or spectacu- 
lar riding. A finished horseman not only rides with skill, but he 
also understands the psychology, the care, and the training of the 
horse. From the fragmentary treatise by Simon, and more particu- 
larly from that beautiful Greek legacy to horselovers, the treatise 


17 [bid., vir, 12-18. 18 Morgan, 80, 137, 140. 
19 Morgan, 41, 67, 140, 154; Riistow and Kéchly, 136. 
20 Morgan, 98, 121. 21 Dakyns, 62 f. 22 Morgan, 138. 
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On Horsemanship by Xenophon, one learns the secret of the bril- 
liant bareback riding of the Athenian cavalryman. The secret was 
the understanding mind, the disciplined man and horse, the many 
years of patient, painstaking, practical work. 

The Athenians understood the psychology of the horse and in 
what frame of mind to approach him. Xenophon teaches, as did 
Simon before him, that the spirit of approach to a horse should be 
the same as the spirit of approach to a youth.* As one educates a 
youth in a spirit of kindness, patience, but firmness, so likewise 
should one educate a horse. Whatever is done by a youth or by a 
horse under compulsion and blows, is done blindly. 

Another sound principle in the education of the horse is the asso- 
ciation of rewards with work well done. “If you would have a 
horse learn to perform his duty,’’ Xenophon points out, “your 
best plan will be, whenever he does as you wish, to show him some 
kindness in return. And when he is disobedient, to chastise him. 
This principle, though capable of being stated in a few words, is 
one which holds good throughout the whole of horsemanship. For 
instance, a horse will more readily take the bit, if each time he ac- 
cepts it, some good befalls him; or, again, he will leap ditches and 
spring up embankments and perform all the other feats incumbent 
on him, if he be led to associate obedience to the word of command 
with relaxation.”™ 

During the training period ‘‘Patience and Progression” is a good 
motto for the horseman.” When a young, willing horse at this 
stage performs a new or difficult duty well, one should “promptly 
dismount and take off the bit” as a reward. One should not be too 
hasty and “like a taskmaster, impose severe exertion on him.” 
Rather is it better to make slower progress by taking out time fre- 
quently “to caress and coax him.” To quote Xenophon, “It is true 
of horse and man alike that nothing is pleasant if carried to 
excess.’’6 

“Never deal with a horse when you are in a fit of passion” is a 


23 Xenophon, On Horsemanship x1, 4-8. %4 Tbid., 13 f. 

*5 This is the motto of the Italian Cavalry School at Pinerolo. Cf. Geoffrey Brooke, 
Horse-Sense and Horsemanship of To-Day: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1924), 
40. 26 Xenophon, On Horsemanship x, 9-15; x1, 3-9. 
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rule of conduct of greatest importance. As Xenophon writes, “The 
one best precept—the golden rule—in dealing with a horse is never 
to approach him angrily. Anger is so devoid of forethought that it 
will often drive a man to do things which in a calmer mood he will 
regret.””?” This paragraph is a “whole treatise in itself.’”** It stamps 
Xenophon at once great as a horseman and great as an educator. 

The Athenians understood the care of the horse and how to con- 
dition him for service in the cavalry. Xenophon devotes several 
chapters in his treatise to the care of the hoofs and legs of the 
horse, his feed, his grooming, and his exercise.?? These chapters 
form an excellent and sound guide for the horseman; they contain 
truths that still remain truths. However, all his instructions point 
to one goal, the hardening of the horse for service. ‘Horse and man 
alike” must be “‘so hardened . . . that they are capable of under- 
going all the toils of a campaign.’*° Although he expected of his 
horse that he be able to “endure fatigue,” the Athenian knew 
better than to ride him to a standstill, and break his heart.* It 
was a part of the responsibility of the hipparch, the commander 
of the cavalry, to “exercise a constant forethought to relieve the 
horses’ backs.”*? On forced marches it was the duty of the hip- 
parch at regular intervals to command the cavalrymen to dismount 
and walk. 

The cavalry battle at Mantinea, 362 B.c., is an excellent example 
of what the hardened rider can accomplish when he knows how to 
condition and care for his horse. On this tour of duty the Athenian 
cavalry, by a forced march, covered approximately seventy miles 
within twenty-four hours. Leaving Eleusis in the morning, they 
fed their horses at the Isthmus. Continuing on by way of Cleonae, 
they arrived at Mantinea on the following morning. On this same 
morning, before the Athenians themselves had time for breakfast, 
or to feed their horses, the cavalry of Epaminondas suddenly 
appeared about to attack the Mantineans. Although outnumbered 
and fatigued, the Athenian cavalry, with their traditional audacity, 
attacked at once and won a memorable victory. In the words of 


27 Tbid., v1, 13-16. 28 Morgan, 100. 
2° Xenophon, On Horsemanship 1v-v1. 
Idem., The Duties of a Hipparch vm, 1-5. 3 Tbid., 1, 2-5. Tbid., tv, 1. 
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Xenophon, ‘Who would not admire the valor of these men!’’* 

The hardened rider and the conditioned horse—these essentials, 
alone, do not explain the remarkable riding feats of the Athenian 
cavalryman. To these fundamentals must be added yet another 
basic requisite—constant training from boyhood on. Like all truly 
great horsemen, the Athenians learned to ride in early youth. 
Plato writes, “From the age of six, boys, and girls, too, are to learn 
to ride, to learn the use of the bow, the javelin, and the sling, and 
to learn to use the left hand as well as the right.” ““Themistocles 
himself taught his sons to ride, to throw javelins, standing on 
horseback, and perform other equestrian feats.’ Gaining actual 
experience in the care, the training, and the riding of the horse dur- 
ing the early years of life, these youthful Greeks arrived at man- 
hood thorough horsemen. 

The understanding mind, the hardened rider, the conditioned, 
fearless horse, and practical training from youth on, are prerequi- 
sites to expert horsemanship. But over and above all these essen- 
tials, the cavalryman “‘must possess great fighting qualities.”” The 
conflicts of the battlefield “where might is right” involve more 
than dangerous riding over dangerous ground. The cavalryman, 
fighting for life itself, and for his country, must have patriotism and 
all that goes with it—fortitude, valor, and the stubborn will to 
win.*’ These attributes, the xadol xaya6oi, the youth and flower of 
Attic Greece, possessed in large measure, and therein lies another 
key to their fame as horsemen.** 

Known, admired, and praised throughout the length and breadth 
of ancient Greece were the superb cavalrymen of Thessaly. Early 
in history a barbaric, nomadic people, riding horses of the best and 
largest breed, forced themselves on the peaceful inhabitants of 
Thessaly.*® As a result the Thessalians became the first of the 
Greeks to learn the use and worth of the horse.*® Thereafter, few 
people ever took the horse into their lives more fully. Even at the 
marriage ceremony of the cavalryman the horse was present. It 


% Idem., Hellenica vu, 5-15. * Gardiner, 128. % Tbid., 132. 
% Xenophon, The Duties of a Hipparch vu, 1-5. 37 Thid., 1, 18-20. 
38 Morgan, 75. 3° Tbid., 78, 95; Schlieben, 42; Riistow and Kéchly, 31. 


© Gardiner, 211. 
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was traditional for the bride to present the groom with a war 
horse, which she had to lead by the bridle to her wedding festival, 
as proof that she subordinated her wishes to the claims which war 
places on the horseman.“ 

The prestige of the Thessalians as horsemen spread far and wide, 
and along with it there grew up quite naturally one of the famous 
myths of old Greece. The riding of all truly great horsemen is dis- 
tinguished by a graceful and easy unity of man and horse. This 
very unity of appearance, accomplished by great riders only, may 
perhaps have given rise to the myth of the Centaurs. 

Unlike the greater part of Greece, Thessaly has extensive grassy 
plains peculiarly favorable to the breeding of horses. While most 
of the Greek states, because of their mountainous nature, were 
developing and perfecting warfare by means of foot soldiers, in the 
north on the plains of Thessaly a different arm of warfare, the 
cavalry, was being developed and perfected. At the time the 
cavalry of Attica numbered a thousand men, the cavalry of Thes- 
saly was eight thousand men strong. The superiority of Thessalian 
cavalry over a long period of time was proverbial. Especially under 
the leadership of Jason of Pherae it came to be the synonym for 
the best.“ Under Philip of Macedon and later under Alexander the 
Great Greek cavalry rose to new importance and to its greatest 
triumphs. The cavalry, numbering fifteen thousand men, now be- 
came the deciding weapon in battles.“* However, it was not until 
Philip of Macedon, as the result of many efforts, won over to his 
side the Thessalians, that he had within his grasp the means of im- 
proving the Macedonian cavalry. Alexander the Great also recog- 
nized the superiority of the Thessalian horsemen. To win them to 
his side, he appealed to them not only on the ground of their com- 
mon Aeolean descent, but often presented them with rich gifts.“ 

In the early history of Greece the function of cavalry was mainly 
confined to reconnaissance, to the pursuit of the enemy after the 
victory was already won, and to the harassment of the flanks of 
the enemy.* Now, under Alexander the Great, it developed into an 
offensive wing that made frontal attacks.“ In his normal arrange- 


“| Schlieben, 42. Tbid.,42. Thid., 56. Riistow and Kéchly, 247. 
 Dakyns, 14, 17; Morgan, 76.  Riistow and Kéchly, 266. 
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ment of troops for battle, the Thessalians were placed in the defen- 
sive position on the left wing; the Macedonians, in the offensive 
position on the right wing. This difficult position on the left wing 
was assigned to the Thessalians because of their greater skill in 
evolutions. The Macedonian cavalry began the hostilities, but it 
was the duty of the Thessalian cavalry to come to their aid with 
great energy and with their greater ability to finish the battle.” 

Even from this brief consideration’ of the versatile skill of the 
riders and horses of ancient Greece and her colonies one may fairly 
conclude that the athletic Greeks belong with the few truly great 
horsemen of the world. While the purposes, conditions, equipment, 
and even the horses of the Greeks were obviously different from 
those of modern riders, yet these differences clearly accentuate the 
skill of the Greeks. And although the externals of riding may 
change in a changing world, the secret of success with horses does 
not change. Greek intellect understood the secret. From the dawn 
of recorded history to the present era, in the art of horsemanship 
the ancient Greek still remains second to none. 


‘7 Thid., 267 f. 


BY THEIR FRUITS 


By W. L. Carr 
Colby College 


In a recent number of School and Society there appeared a brief 
report of some educational research which had been conducted in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools.’ This report carried the caption 
“Have High Schools Neglected Academic Achievement?” The re- 
searchers found evidence that they had. This evidence was found 
in the results of a comprehensive battery of tests administered to 
pupils enrolled in the second semester of the twelfth grade in the 
Philadelphia public schools in the spring of 1938, when the scores 
made in these tests were compared with scores made by Phila- 
delphia public-school pupils at the same point in the course in the 
spring of 1928. When the 1928 and 1938 groups were equated on 
the basis of general intelligence and four other important factors,? 
it was found that the 1938 group was slightly poorer (—0.5) than 
the 1928 group in English spelling, slightly poorer (—0.5) in Eng- 
lish mechanics, and considerably poorer (—3.7) in English vocabu- 
lary. There were some encouraging results in elective subjects, such 
as chemistry (+9.3), French (+9.1), and Latin (+3.5). However, 
the researchers point out that in these elective subjects the differ- 
ence cannot be considered reliable because of the limited number 
of pairs available. On the other hand, the differences in English 
vocabulary are reliable and significant, and the researchers gave 
as their first possible explanation the fact that the percentage of 
pupils taking foreign language had in the ten-year interval been 

1 Philip A. Boyer and Hans C. Gordon, “Have High Schools Neglected Academic 
Achievement?” School and Society xi1x (June 24, 1939), 810-812. 

2 The four other factors were: (1) enrolment in the same curriculum, (2) same sex, 


(3) same relative standing in the subject, (4) English scores, enrolment in the same ele- 
mentary school. 
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reduced for the graduating academic enrolment from 41 per cent 
in 1928 to 32 per cent in 1938. The writers of the report went on 
to say: 

Evidence that study of a foreign language is associated with high English 
vocabulary scores is available in a comparison of data for two equated 
groups chosen from the pupils tested in 1938. The two groups consisted of 
138 pupils who were tested in the final semester of fourth-year Latin paired 
with 138 pupils who were not tested in a foreign language. The basis of the 
pairing was (1) sex, (2) school, and (3) Otis score (i.e., general intelligence). 
The Latin groups had a mean vocabulary score of 57.4; the no-foreign- 
language-test group had a mean English vocabulary score of 49.6. The dif- 
ference of 7.8 points is significant. 

In passing I think I should call attention to the fact that this dif- 
ference of 7.8 points is the more significant because it does not 
measure merely the average superiority of eighth-semester Latin 
pupils over non-Latin pupils, but of eighth-semester Latin pupils 
over a heterogeneous group, many of whom had doubtless had 
from one to seven semesters’ work in one or more foreign languages, 
though none of them at the time of the test was taking eighth- 
semester work in any foreign language. 

T cite this bit of research because, for oné reason, the writers of 
the report raise the very pertinent and very important question 
as to the effect which changes of the past few years have had on the 
academic achievement of the really capable pupils who are in our 
high schools today in greater numbers than ever before, a fact 
which is often forgotten in our anxiety about the increasing num- 
bers of less capable pupils who are, unquestionably, in our schools 
in much greater numbers than ever before. 

Of course, there is no use denying the fact that basic conditions 
in our public secondary schools have radically changed within the 
past few years, and especially within the past ten years. Sharp 
advances in enrolment have been accompanied by increased teach- 
ing load, and increased heterogeneity of the school population has 
generally resulted in a diversification of school offerings. The latest 
report of the Federal Office of Education on “Offerings and Regis- 
trations in the High School” lists 206 individual subjects for 1934 
as against only 16 subjects listed in 1895. Furthermore, there has 
been in many schools a radical revision in the direction of the 
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“activity program’”’ or the “integrated program” or the “‘core cur- 
riculum.”” Many educators profess to see in these changes a desir- 
able democratization of public education; others view with alarm 
what they call a lowering of standards. In any case, all but the 
most starry-eyed of educational reformers are genuinely concerned 
about the results of all these changes, whether these changes are 
inevitable or deliberate, and many laymen, especially parents of 
the children being experimented with, are gravely concerned lest 
these changes rob our able-minded boys and girls of the oppor- 
tunity for academic achievement or actually encourage them to 
accept an educational “‘dole’”’ along with the less able-minded; and 
many fear lest, worse still, an undue emphasis on, or an overly 
sentimental application of, the doctrine of interest produce a gen- 
eration of young men and women who lack the capacity to under- 
take, or to stick to, any task which does not happen to appeal to 
them at the moment. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them” was said a long time ago by 
a very great Teacher. It is a very hopeful sign that educators and 
laymen are today raising questions about the educational fruits 
of some of our new-curriculum trees, and are demanding a more 
convincing answer than the pious hopes and exaggerated claims 
of educational experimenters with a zeal for teaching but, as St. 
Paul might say, “not according to knowledge.” 

I hope that no one of my readers will put me down as a hopeless 
die-hard who believes that our schools were perfect ten years ago 
or that they are perfect today. There is need for change in the 
curriculum and in methods of teaching the various subjects in the 
curriculum. For a good many years I have been a front-line fighter 
for certain educational reforms which I believe very important, but 
I have never believed that the way to clean house is to throw every- 
thing out of the window. I prefer more deliberate methods. 

I even agree that there is need for carefully planned and carefully 
checked experimentation with new types of curriculum, but I think 
I am justified in waiting for more convincing evidence than has so 
far appeared before I begin advocating the abolition of all school 
subjects, or urging the adoption in toto of any of the other educa- 
tional panaceas so widely advertised. 
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One of the most publicized educational experiments at the pres- 
ent time is that being conducted by the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College appointed by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. This Commission was established in 1930, but 
the experiment did not really get under way until the fall of 1933. 
At that time some thirty schools were, for a period of eight years, 
freed from all previously prescribed patterns of preparation for 
college, including College Board examinations. However, those 
most concerned with the success of this experiment wisely recog- 
nized the need for a committee on evaluation, and the General 
Education Board undertook to finance such a committee. Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler, then of Ohio State University and now of the 
University of Chicago, is chairman of that committee. An elabo- 
rate set of tests and records has been devised by the committee, and 
I share the hope of Mr. Aiken, the chairman of the Commission, 
that it will be “possible for the schools in the study . . . to measure 
results . . . to reveal to themselves and to others whether or not 
any of the values that have long been recognized as important are 
being lost, and to determine what gains are being made in other 
respects.’’* The author of the statement just quoted goes on to 
say that “results so far are in the main gratifying, but they reveal 
certain weaknesses and the necessity of greater emphasis upon 
some of the objectives announced.’* In the Annual Report of the 
General Education Board for 1936-1937 Dr. Havighurst, the Di- 
rector of General Education, says (page 73) of this evaluation 
staff that its “program ... has been instrumental in securing a 
growing recognition throughout the country of the importance of 
carefully planned evaluation procedures.” I sincerely hope that this 
is the case, for I fear that without such a check much more harm 
than good would be likely to result from this eight-year-experi- 
mental study—harm to the pupils involved and harm to educa- 
tional practice in general. But, as I see it, much good will certainly 
come from the persistent demand made by the evaluation staff 
that the teachers in the schools participating in the study define 
their objectives in specific terms. This demand is not a new one, but 


* Wilford M. Aiken, “The Commission on the Relation of School and College,” 
Educational Research Bulletin xvu (November, 1938), 217. * Tbid., 217. 
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it is a demand frequently ignored by a good many educational re- 
formers, who talk glibly about “educating the whole child” and 
“developing integrated personalities.” Another source of good, as 
I see it, is the insistent demand of the evaluation staff that the 
extent to which these specifically defined goals are attained under 
the new type of curriculum shall be accurately measured and the 
results compared with those attained in schools which follow the 
old type of curriculum where conditions are otherwise comparable. 
After all, most schoolmen and most laymen have to be shown that 
the proposed new way is measurably better than the old way, al- 
though there is always a lunatic fringe all too ready to believe that 
change is always progress, and that something else is better even 
if it isn’t quite so good! 

I’m sure we shall all watch with great interest this eight-year- 
experimental study and all the other experimentation with new 
types of program. But I hope that we shall also use any influence 
we may have with schoolmen and laymen to prevent the too 
ready acceptance of the extravagant claims being made for this or 
any other educational experiment until there is objective proof of 
its educational value. Professor Bagley, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, recently said that there are two things which 
he never runs after: a train or an educational fad; for he knows 
that another will come along soon. 

But let’s get back to the report of the Philadelphia tests. As I 
have already said, I was interested in the report because the re- 
searchers were trying to find out by the use of objective achieve- - 
ment measures whether their recent high-school graduates had, on 
the average, attained certain important objectives to a greater or 
a less degree than had the graduates of ten years ago. I was espe- 
cially struck by the fact that the attainment of the class of 1938 
in English vocabulary was considerably less than the attainment of 
the class of 1928, and that the writers of the report found evidence 
that this lowered degree of attainment, was due, in part at least, 
to the reduced percentage of pupils studying foreign language, 
especially Latin. 

Now, the ability to understand and use English words is an 
educational objective which would be placed very high in any list 
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of desirable outcomes of any type of school curriculum. That ob- 
jective was rated high among the ultimate objectives listed in the 
General Report of the Classical Investigation.® Furthermore, none 
of the educational values commonly claimed for the study of Latin 
has been so frequently subjected to measurement. 

Thorndike and Ruger,® using the Carr English Vocabulary Test, 
found that pupils who had studied Latin for two semesters made 
an average growth in their knowledge of English words derived 
directly from Latin two and one-half times greater than that made 
by their non-Latin classmates of the same initial ability. 

Hamblen’ and Haskell,’ using both the Carr English Vocabulary 
Test and the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, found ample 
confirmation of these results. 

More recent studies confirm the results found in the studies just 
mentioned as to this particular fruit of Latin study. For example, 
Douglass and Kittelson’ reported that, when the pupils were 
paired on the bases of sex, chronological age, intelligence quotient, 
economic status, number of years spent in the study of a modern 
foreign language, and marks in first-year English, there was a 
measurable difference in favor of Latin pupils over non-Latin 
pupils with respect to a knowledge of English words derived from 
Latin. 

Pond’? found that the mean scores made by 79 pupils who had 


5 The Classical Investigation, Part I: General Report, 42-44, 73, 74, 79, 80. 

° E. L. Thorndike and G. J. Ruger, “The Effect of First-Year Latin upon a Knowledge 
of English Words of Latin Derivation,” School and Society xvu1 (September 1, 1923), 
260-270, and xvu1 (October 6, 1923), 417 f. 

7A. Hamblen, A Statistical Study to Determine the Amount of Automatic Transfer 
from a Study of Latin to a Knowledge of English Derivatives and to Determine the Extent 
to which this Amount May be Increased by Conscious Adaptation of Content and Method 
to the Attainment of this Objective, a doctor’s dissertation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1924. 

®I. Haskell, A Statistical Study of the Comparative Results Produced by Teaching 
Derivation in the Ninth-Grade Latin Classroom and in the Ninth-Grade English Classroom 
to Non-Latin Pupils, a doctor’s dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania, 1924. 

* Harl R. Douglass and Clifford Kittelson, ““The Transfer of Training in High School 
Latin to English Grammar, Spelling, and Vocabulary,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation tv (September, 1935), 26-33. 

1° Frederick L. Pond, “Influence of the Study of Latin on Word Knowledge,” School 
Review xvi (October, 1938), 611-618. 
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studied Latin was 5.77 points higher than the mean score of 129 
pupils who had not studied Latin, and when thirty pairs of Latin 
and non-Latin pupils were matched simultaneously on the bases 
of intelligence quotient, sex, chronological age, school achievement, 
and semesters of attendance, the difference in favor of the Latin 
pupils was two points. é 

In a series of tests run with several thousand pupils during the 
years 1921-1923 the median one-year gains made by ninth-grade 
pupils was found to be 7.23 words, while the median one-year gain 
made by ninth-grade non-Latin pupils was only 3.37 words, the 
Latin pupils thus showing a superiority in gains of more than two 
to one. Still more significant is the fact that this superiority in gains 
was shown chiefly in that portion of the test which consisted of 
Latin-derived words. On Latin-derived words the Latin pupils 
showed a superiority in gains over non-Latin pupils of more than 
four to one. 

The tests to which I have just referred were run in connection 
with the Classical Investigation and certain data from them were 
used by Thorndike and Ruger in the study which they made and 
published at that time. The complete data have never been pub- 
lished. The superior median gains of Latin pupils over non-Latin 
pupils are very significant, but, to me, data from some of the indi- 
vidual items in the tests are equally significant and far more inter- 
esting. I should like to present some data from Form C in that test, 
which was run in June, 1922, with over 8000 ninth-grade pupils in 
59 different schools. These particular data are taken from an equal 
number of samplings from ten different schools in nine different 
states, half of the papers from each school having been written 
by ninth-grade pupils who were just completing their first year of 
Latin and the other half of the papers having been written by 
ninth-grade pupils in the same schools who had not had any Latin. 

The test used consists of fifty sentences, the test words in the 
twenty-five even-numbered sentences being Latin-derived words, 
the test words in the twenty-five odd-numbered sentences being 
of Anglo-Saxon or Greek origin. The twenty-five Latin-derived 
words and the twenty-five non-Latin words are of comparable 
difficulty for ninth-grade pupils. Any superiority shown by Latin 
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pupils over non-Latin pupils in their knowledge of non-Latin 
words is presumably chargeable to a general superiority in word 
knowledge, while any superiority shown by Latin pupils over non- 
Latin pupils in their knowledge of Latin-derived words is presum- 
able chargeable to their general superiority in word knowledge, or 
to their experience in their first-year Latin classes, or to both 


factors. 

The following sentences and multiple choices offered are taken 
from the test just described. The accompanying data will be ex- 
plained in the paragraph immediately following the sentences: 


1. This boy is very slothful. 
14 3 2 0 77 4 
sly, mischievous, truthful, faithful, /azy, no choice 
12 6 11 3 67 1 
2. For many years he had his domicile in England. 
4 90 0 3 2 1 
studio, home, vacation, family, business, no choice 
19 49 5 4 19 4 
3. The man threw the holster into the corner. 
13 6 16 1 61 3 
halter, long pillow, harness, pillow-case, pistol-case, no choice 
8 S 18 0 58 1 


4. Have you ever known a better example of paternal love? 
1 0 97 1 1 0 
brotherly, eternal, fatherly, home, true, no choice 
18 18 45 3 13 3 
5. The boys could see the beacon from where they stood. 
16 11 10 2 57 + 
ship’s prow, beach, bird’s bill, meat, signal, no choice 
20 5 15 5 54 1 
6. The speaker presented two or three potent arguments. 
0 88 2 2 7 1 
dishonest, strong, simple, different, brief, no choice 
5 43 4 17 29 2 
7, The stranger came toward me with a cudgel in his hand. 
3 8 20 48 15 6 
shovel, parcel, dagger, stick, satchel, no choice 
7 6 27 40 16 a 


8. Such an act could have only one sequel. 
14 65 6 7 2 5 


explanation, result, cause, scene, punishment, no choice. 
12 15 17 2 
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9. He relies entirely on his brawn. 
1 9 74 6 8 2 
gang, reputation, strength, brain, bravery, no choice 
5 14 45 23 9 4 


10. His advent was not entirely unexpected. 


0 1 17 65 13 4 
death, consent, advancement, coming, departure, no choice 
22 3 24 30 19 
11. Some one filched an apple as we passed by. 
5 48 34 2 8 2 


bought, stole, tossed, asked for, caught, no choice 
0 49 39 5 6 1 


12. Three knights promised to abduct the princess. 
12 3 0 9 76 1 
accompany, desert, admit, guard, carry off, no choice 
29 2 3 18 48 0 


13. Was this a time to flaunt their pride? 
9 58 15 7 8 3 
forget, display, conceal, lose, banish, no choice 
19 28 16 14 17 3 
14. She did her work with great facility. 
6 5 76 4 7 2 
care, pleasure, ease, effort, neatness, no choice 
23 25 17 18 14 3 
15. He proved to be a wily individual. 
54 8 12 21 3 2 
crafty, humorous, weird, wilful, lazy, no choice 
35 17 14 20 11 3 
16. He watched the transient shadows on the hills. 
8 12 11 59 9 1 
ghostly, deepening, tranquil, passing, gloomy, no choice 
21 26 26 14 11 2 
17. Is he not beholden to you in this matter? 
8 16 48 12 13 3 
disappointing, opposed, indebted, pleasing, obedient, no choice 
8 31 42 8 9 2 


18. Many believed that these men ought not to have been immured. 
5 45 23 12 1 11 
employed, imprisoned, executed, freed, insured, no choice 
10 36 28 16 5 5 
20. I promised to transmit all his letters. 
2 92 0 5 1 0 


copy, send on, keep, translate, answer, no choice 
12 45 37 26 13 1 


22. 


24. 


25. 


28. 


32. 


38. 


41. 


42. 
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I am surprised at your participation in this affair. 
79 1 3 8 7 2 
sharing, record, a” tte patience, hesitation, no choice. 
51 8 10 16 2 
The boys seemed to think the headmaster was omniscient. 
23 4 6 60 3 4 
all-powerful, everywhere, very patient, all-knowing, incompetent, no — 
24 13 25 7 25 
This writer has an unusually /ucid style. 
8 49 17 8 15 3 
poetic, clear, fluent, stupid, clever, no choice 
29 2 6 28 5 
He took an optimistic view of the situation. 
17 3 $1 23 + 2 


— characteristic, hopeful, bird’s-eye, egotistical, no —_ 
12 25 26 6 


. They did everything possible to accelerate our departure. 


15 12 61 6 5 2 


a prevent, hasten, conceal, celebrate, no choice 
23 27 10 14 2 


— old gentleman was very corpulent. 


6 17. 35 19 16 7 


Jat, feeble, cordial, no choice 
28 35 5 


j si training is meant to develop manual skill. 


4 79 0 1 16 0 
mental, hand, musical, mathematical, manly, no choice. 
29 t+ 3 25 2 
In this way he alienated his friends. 
20 7 16 28 21 8 
avenged, disappointed, dominated, estranged, gained, no choice 
28 23 10 10 22 7 
The speaker concluded with a few caustic remarks. 
30 9 6 33 20 2 
cutting, explanatory, careless, casual, closing, no choice 
16 15 1 5 
He did all that he could to minimize the effect of my speech. 
7 9 77 1 4 2 
imitate, increase, lessen, describe, emphasize, no choice 
21 10 31 11 24 3 


. He appeared to be extremely diffident. 


13 10 14 47 10 6 
boastful, impudent, bashful, different, hopeful, no choice 
7 13 14 49 13 5 
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46. I carefully planned my itinerary. 
2 7 4 0 84 3 
day’s work, interview, speech, expenses, route, no choice 
8 36 25 8 16 7 


47. The speaker was very dogmatic in his manner. 
3 24 17 12 35 9 
democratic, tricky, positive, dramatic, snarling, no choice 
10 17 25 22 20 6 


48. All nature feels the renovating force of spring. 
A 4+ 7 70 11 3 


powerful, joyous, returning, renewing, penetrating, no choice 
8 14 26 34 12 6 


50. I paid no attention to his maledictions. 
11 + 39 19 21 6 
mistakes, queer actions, curses, prophecies, warnings, no choice 
16 13 29 24 4 


The pupils taking the test were instructed to underline the one 
word or phrase among the five words or phrases, printed beneath 
each sentence, which they thought best explained the meaning of 
the underscored word in that sentence. The number here printed 
above a multiple-choice word shows the per cent of Latin pupils 
who chose that word; the number below the multiple-choice word 
shows the per cent of non-Latin pupils who chose that word. For 
example, 14 Latin pupils and 12 non-Latin pupils chose ‘“‘sly” 
as the word which best explained the meaning of “‘slothful’’ as 
used in sentence 1, while 77 Latin pupils and 67 non-Latin pupils 
knew or guessed that “lazy” best explained the meaning of “sloth- 
ful.” This ratio of 77 to 67 happens to represent the approximate 
average superiority of ninth-grade Latin pupils over ninth-grade 
non-Latin pupils in a knowledge of non-Latin words at the end of 
the year. I say at the end of the year, for there was a chance that 
some or all of the Latin pupils had picked up one or more non-Latin 
words as a direct result of their year’s experience in the Latin class- 
room. A case in point comes to mind. In Form A of this test, run 
in September, 1921. sentence 3 reads: “You will find no sluggard 
here.”” Returns from one school showed that al/ the ninth-grade 
Latin pupils chose the correct response; namely “lazy person.” In- 
quiry revealed the fact that in that particular school the ninth- 
grade Latin class had learned as their first weekly motto the Latin 
version of “‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
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wise,’ with the result that every pupil in the class identified 
“sluggard” with Latin piger, and Latin piger with English “lazy.” 
However, expansion of English vocabulary through the learning of 
non-Latin words in connection with translation of Latin into Eng- 
lish and English into Latin is merely incidental and accidental, 
compared with the expansion of English vocabulary through in- 
creased ability to recognize the meaning of English words derived 
from Latin. The proof of this statement is seen when the response 
of Latin pupils to the test words in the even-numbered sentences is 
compared with their responses to the test words in the odd-num- 
bered sentences, and also compared with the responses of the non- 
Latin pupils to these same words. Note, for example, the responses 
to the test word “domicile” in sentence 2, where 90 per cent of the 
one-year Latin pupils knew or guessed that “domicile” meant 
“home,” while only 49 per cent of their non-Latin fellow pupils 
knew or guessed the right answer. The ratio here is almost two to 
one in favor of the Latin pupils. A still more striking example is 
seen in the responses to sentence 4, where 97 per cent of the Latin 
pupils knew or guessed that “paternal” meant “fatherly,” while 
only 45 per cent of the non-Latin pupils knew or guessed the right 
answer. Of course, one might have hoped that 100 per cent of the 
Latin pupils would know the meaning of “paternal,” for it is al- 
most certain that they had all been exposed to the Latin word pater 
in Latin stories and lesson vocabularies. Why, then, we may ask, 
did three out of a hundred Latin pupils fail to know that “‘pa- 
ternal” meant “fatherly” and could mean nothing but “fatherly” 
within the limits of the five possible responses allowed? Well, my 
guess is that one of those Latin pupils never did clearly get the 
distinction between pater and frater. The two words probably ap- 
peared in the same lesson vocabulary and were used in the same 
Latin story. As a father I was glad to note that one Latin pupil 
connected “father” with the “home,” although as a Latin teacher 
I naturally deprecate the error. I suppose that the third Latin pupil 
who went astray on “‘true’”’ was a sentimental adolescent. But be- 
fore we get too badly discouraged over the failure of these three 
Latin pupils to know or guess the meaning of “fatherly” from the 
Latin word pater let us look at the devastating results of never 
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having been exposed to the Latin word pater. Not 1 per cent but 
18 per cent of the non-Latin pupils presumably confused “‘pa- 
ternal” with “fraternal,” and another 18 per cent apparently did a 
bit of bad etymologizing and decided that the letters t-e-r-n-a-l 
were the significant common elements in the two words. Please 
note that no Latin pupil fell into that trap. They had learned for 
themselves, or had been helped by their teachers to learn, that they 
should search for the real root in their efforts to discover, through 
etymology, the meaning of an unfamiliar word. Let us note further 
that 3 per cent of the non-Latin pupils wrongly chose “home,” 
that 13 per cent chose “true,” that 3 per cent gave up the struggle 
and made no choice, and that only 45 per cent knew or guessed 
that “‘paternal” meant “fatherly.” In other words, the ninth-grade 
pupil who has studied Latin for one year has more than a two-to- 
one chance over his non-Latin fellow pupil of knowing or guessing 
the right meaning of “paternal”? when seen in non-committal 
sentence context. 

Now let us look at sentence 6. As the data here show, the Latin 
pupils have a more than two-to-one advantage over the non-Latin 
pupils in regard to the meaning of “potent.” Note here also that 
the ending -ent proved a trap for 17 per cent of the non-Latin 
pupils and for only 2 per cent of the Latin pupils. Perhaps there is 
a lesson for all of us in the fact that, next after the correct response, 
the pupils, Latin and non-Latin, chose “brief’’ as an explanation 
of the meaning of potent. In sentence 8 I was agreeably surprised 
to find that even 65 per cent of the Latin pupils knew or guessed 
the meaning of “‘sequel.” Here the advantage of Latin pupils over 
non-Latin pupils is not quite two to one. In sentence 10 the ad- 
vantage of the Latin pupils over the non-Latin pupils is again 
more than two to one. Note, however, that the adv- at the begin- 
ing of “advancement” and the -ent at the end of the word proved 
a tempting trap to seventeen Latin pupils as well as to twenty-four 
non-Latin pupils. Also note that “departure” caught a consider- 
able number of pupils going instead of coming. In sentence 11 I 
have not been able to figure out why more non-Latin pupils than 
Latin pupils knew the meaning of “‘filched.”’ In each of the sen- 
tences 14, 16, and 26 the superiority of Latin pupils over non-Latin 
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pupils is better than four to one. In sentence 18 the results are not 
so good. Here less than half the Latin pupils were able to solve the 
problems presented by the assimilation of the prefix in- and the 
restriction in meaning represented by “immured”’ in the sense of 
“imprisoned.” In sentence 20 the score is better than two to one in 
favor of the Latin pupils. In sentence 22 the advantage is less than 
two to one. Sentence 24 presents a striking nine-to-one victory for 
the Latin pupils. Headmasters may here find some comfort in the 
fact that on the average only 3 per cent of Latin pupils think them 
“incompetent,” whereas 25 per cent of non-Latin pupils so re- 
gard them. Of course, “omniscient” is a double-jointed derivative, 
but it is obvious that the tricky element is here found in the latter 
part of the word. The -scient doesn’t sound much like scio, scire. 
It does, however, look somewhat like scio, scire. And perhaps a 
teacher of methods would be forgiven for saying in passing that 
this case is one of many which indicate the desirability of conduct- 
ing word-study practice in written rather than in oral form, and the 
need, furthermore, of having the pupil use some such device as 
underscoring the significant common elements in the two etymo- 
logically related words being compared. 

In sentences 28 and 30 the score is again a little better than two 
to one in favor of the Latin pupils, and in sentence 32 the score is 
five to one, in spite of the fact that 17 per cent of the Latin pupils 
apparently fell into the trap set by the final syllable of “‘violent”’ 
and 16 per cent of them fell into the trap set by the first sylla- 
ble in “cordial.’”’ Perhaps, however, some of the Latin pupils 
who chose “violent” figured that a man with plenty of corpus 
might be violent and get away with it! It should be noted also 
that “corpulent” is an irregular derivative, inasmuch as it does 
not contain the base corpor-, which a well-trained Latin pupil 
might reasonably expect to find in a derivative of corpus. In sen- 
tence 34 the results again furnish proof of the value of even a little 
Latin, although here again a considerable number of Latin pupils 
were misled by the man in “manly.” In sentence 41 the test word 
“caustic” is of Greek origin, and a knowledge of Latin could not 
possibly help in getting its meaning. It was unfortunate, therefore, 
that 33 per cent of the Latin pupils tried to connect “caustic” 
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with “casual.” In sentence 44 the word “diffident” proved a puzzle 
for Latin pupils and non-Latin pupils alike, partly because of the 
doubly attractive trap set by “different.”” Some Latin pupils who 
may have recognized the root fid- probably failed to get the nega- 
tive significance of the comparatively rare prefix dis-, especially in 
its assimilated form dif-. The striking superiority shown by Latin 
pupils in a knowledge of the meaning of “itinerary” in sentence 46 
should help many a Latin teacher to feel repaid for all the trouble 
which the teaching of the irregularly declined word iter has caused. 

Sentence 47 represents a prize case of false etymologizing. Of 
course “dogmatic” is of Greek origin, and a knowledge of Latin 
could not possibly help a pupil solve its meaning. However, that 
fact didn’t stop our Latin pupils. They had learned, or been 
taught, to analyze an unfamiliar word, and that, apparently, is 
just what they did to “dogmatic,” with the result that 24 per cent 
of them guessed it meant “‘tricky’”’ and 35 per cent more guessed 
it meant “snarling.” On the other hand, 25 per cent of the non- 
Latin pupils, without much if any training in the fine art of ety- 
mologizing, knew or guessed that “dogmatic” was best explained 
here by “‘positive,”’ as against only 17 per cent of the Latin pupils 
who gave the correct response. 

The case of “dogmatic” beautifully represents the perils of this 
particular sort of “transfer” by discovering in a new and unfamiliar 
situation elements existing also in an old and familiar situation. 
There is always a chance in such a procedure that the particular 
identical elements discovered will not be the significant elements 
for the transfer under consideration. However, a few unfortunate 
instances such as finding dog in “dogmatic” or cdsus in “caustic” 
need not discourage either teacher or pupil. In a vocabulary test, 
or in actual life experience, the successes in transfer far outweigh 
the failures, and the failures themselves are only an argument for 
better training for transfer rather than an argument against the 
existence of transfer or its value in problem solving. 

Before leaving the discussion of the data taken from this par- 
ticular vocabulary test I wish to remove any doubt which any 
reader may have as to the importance of the words included in the 
test. All of the twenty-five Latin-derived words are included in 
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Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book,“ which is limited to the 20,000 
words most frequently and most widely met in general reading 
for children and young people and ten of these twenty-five words 
belong to the first 10,000. As to the average superiority of one- 
year Latin pupils over non-Latin pupils the results of this test 
leave no doubt. The average of correct responses to these twenty- 
five Latin-derived words is 64 per cent for Latin pupils, and 22 
per cent for non-Latin pupils, an average advantage of almost 
three to one, or a difference of 42 points on a 100-point scale, 
whereas the difference in favor of the Latin pupils on non-Latin 
words is only 11 on a 100-point scale (45-34). 

I have dwelt thus at length on the value of Latin for the under- 
standing of English words derived from Latin and have suggested 
more and better training in word analysis, not because I believe 
that this is the only value to be derived from the study of Latin, 
but because it is obviously one of the most important values and 
one of the most easily demonstrated values of the study of Latin 
even for one year. 

Our Latin garden is by no means a one-crop garden. Latin has, 
among other values, a demonstrable value for English spelling, 
for English grammar, for Anglicized Latin words and phrases, for 
the learning of Romance languages, for a better understanding of 
classical references and allusions in English, and for a better under- 
standing of our own civilization and culture through an under- 
standing of Roman civilization and culture. Latin also shares with 
other subjects, especially the “exact and exacting” subjects, as 
Bagley calls them, the very important task of helping pupils to 
cultivate the desirable habit of carrying through a project which is 
cumulative in character and which, therefore, demands persistent 
and continued effort each day, and day after day, and which 
dramatizes the obvious rewards for persistent effort and the ob- 
vious penalties for “slacking.” 

If these values and others are not attained to a measurable de- 
gree through the study of Latin, the fault lies not in Latin as an 
instrument but in the unskilful use of Latin as an instrument. In 


" Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher’s Word Book: Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1932). 
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other words, to return to our original figure of speech, “by their 
fruits ye shall know them” contains a warning as well as a promise. 
I assume that all my readers remember the rest of that quotation: 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?’’ Obviously . 
men do not so do. And, obviously, when men have year after year 
gathered grapes from a given plant, that plant is mot a thorn. And 
when men have year after year gathered figs from a given plant, 
that plant is mot a thistle. And it would seem equally obvious that 
a man, remembering that experience, should think twice before he 
cuts down or roots out a vine or a tree so dependably fruitful just 
on an impulse, or just because his neighbor across the way wants to 
sell him some untested plant to take its place. The new plant 
might turn out to be only a thorn or a thistle. ‘Prove all things: 
hold fast to that which is good.” Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles. ““A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. . . . There- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.” (Matt. 7: 18-20) 


THE DANCE OF THE HOLY BIRDS 


By B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


In a much discussed and not too well preserved fragment of 
Alcman,' Spartan maidens engaged in a choral song and dance at 
the festival of the Thosteria, in honor of the goddess Orthia, ap- 
parently speak of some of their number as Peleiades or “‘Doves’”’: 


tal yap 

hapos hepoicats 

vixta duBpociay are 

paxovrat. (vss. 60-63) 


Many scholars have been reluctant to accept this interpretation of 
the lines, and have been troubled as to its implications. It is, how- 
ever, a possible interpretation; and as a matter of fact it connects 
in a most interesting manner with certain bits of literary and ar- 
chaeological information which we possess in the field of Greek 
religion and the dance. Of these bits of information some scrutiny 
might not be amiss. 

During the historical period of classical antiquity it seems to 
have been no novelty for servants of a deity to be called by the 
names of animals. Little girls who danced in a ceremony to Artemis 
were called “Bears.’’? The Pythian priestess at Delphi (Pindar, 
Pyth. tv, 60 and schol.) and the votaries of Artemis at Ephesus 
(Et. Mag. 383, 30; Pausanias vu, 13, 1) were sometimes called 
“Bees.”” We may recall, also, the “‘Lions,”’ “Ravens,” “Griffins,” 
“Hawks,” “Eagles,” etc., of later Mithraic ritual.* For prehistoric 

1 Frag. 23 Bergk. Cf. J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca: London, Wm. Heinemann (1922), 
1, 50-59; H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets: London, Macmillan (1900), 175-182. 

? Aristophanes, Lys. 645 and schol.; Euripides, frag. 767, Nauck; Suidas, s.v. &pxros; 
Hesychius, s.v. Boavpwrlas. 

? Porphyry, De Abstinent. tv, 16; Pseudo-Augustinus, Quaest. vet. et novi Test. cx1V. 
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Greece we have a similar tradition. At Pelasgian Dodona, in con- 
nection with the oldest oracle in Greece, prophecies are said to have 
been uttered by three‘ priestesses called Peleiades.® To Dione, god- 
dess of Dodona, doves were sacred (Silius Italicus 1v, 106). The 
oracle itself was believed to have been established in remote an- 
tiquity by a “black dove,” which may well have been a dark-clad 
priestess. Many scholars believe that such titles go back to a 
primitive totemic worship of the animal named.® 

Orthia, a goddess especially honored in the Peloponnesus, was a 
very ancient divinity of fertility, fused, in classical times, with 
Artemis.’ Both Artemis and Orthia were known as ‘Mistress of 
Animals,” wérva Onpdv. Birds seem definitely to have been asso- 
ciated with Orthia, and the quail was particularly sacred to 
Artemis. We know that mimetic animal dances frequently formed 
part of the ritual to Artemis. Akin to both these goddesses was a 
third, Despoina, or “the Lady.’’* In the famous shrine of the latter 
at Lycosura (also in the Peloponnesus, incidentally), was found a 
piece of marble drapery, carved richly with representations of 
dancing women apparently wearing masks or hoods in the form of 
heads of animals—of asses, horses, bears, etc.° 

In this connection certain art representations which have not 
received much attention seem to me to be of great significance. On 

* Some writers say there were two. Cf. Servius, Aen. 111, 466; Sophocles, Trach. 172. 

§ Pausanias vu, 21, 2 and x, 12, 10; Herodotus m1, 55, 57; Strabo viz, 329 and frag. 1; 
Sophocles, Trach. 171{.; Dionysius Halicarnassensis, H.R. 1, 14; Hesychius, s.v. réXevac. 
Lewis R. Farnell, in The Cults of the Greek States: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1896), 1, 39 and note a; and Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis: New York, Macmil- 
lan (1929), 1, 89, are skeptical of the “dove priestesses” ; but the testimony of the sources 
seems definite. Cf. D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds: New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press (1936), 229 f.; Salomon Reinach, Orpheus, translated by Florence Sim- 
monds: New York, Liveright (1930), 98; Pauly-Wissowa, “Dodona’”’ (Kern) and 
“Taube” (Steier). Steier and Thompson summarize well the chief theories which have 
been advanced as to the Peleiades. 

® Reinach, op. cit., 98; Farnell (op. cit.,11, 427) says that the cult of the primitive Arte- 
mis is “full of ideas of totemism and the clan-animal.” 

7 Pausanias vit, 23, 1. See Farnell, op. cit., 11, 439, 445, 494, 570-572; Pauly-Wissowa, 
“Artemis” (Wernicke), 1394-1395; Martin P. Nilsson, The Minoan-M ycenaean Reli- 
gion: New York, Oxford Univ. Press (1927), 433. 

8 Pauly-Wissowa, “Despoina,” (Kern); Farnell, op. cit., 1, 455 f; 573. 

® Charles Normand, Lycosura—Second Livre du Corpus des Monuments Grecs: Paris, 
Au Bureau de l’Ami des Monuments et des Arts (undated), 26-28. 
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the island of Corcyra, at the site of a shrine of Artemis as rérma 
Onp&v, there was found a large deposit of terra-cotta statuettes of 
the divinity, all of the archaic period.’° Many of the figures show 
the goddess holding a dove. In the case of certain of the statuettes 
a dancing votary or priestess is carved in relief on the lower part 
of the garment of the goddess—on a small scale, so that the human 
figure may be suitably differentiated from her divine mistress. 
With arms up and out from the shoulders, and with head turned in 
the strong movement of her ritual dance, the young woman moves 
swiftly, apparently around the goddess. Simple as are the lines of 
the relief, the feeling of motion and of speed is unmistakable; and 
the position of the arms is oddly suggestive of the wings of a bird. 

In the Homeric poems the goddess Athena frequently appears 
as a bird;" and in classical times the owl and other birds (especially 
the crow” and the sea-gull)* were sacred to her. A dance of 
maiden votaries of Athena at the Panathenaea,“ performed at 
night to the accompaniment of the weird cries of the dancers, may 
just possibly have been an owl dance; but the evidence is not com- 
pletely conclusive.” 

We have considered Orthia, Artemis, Despoina, and Athena. It 
is significant that all of these divinities are recognized as being in 
part, at least, adaptations of the great goddess of the Cretans'"*— 
the ‘‘Dove-Goddess,” “‘Mistress of Animals,” ‘Mother of Moun- 
tains,” or ““Holy Lady,” as she has been variously entitled. Like- 
wise, many scholars’ think that the cults of Dodona and of 
Cnossus may have been closely connected, and that Dione, the 
goddess of Dodona, may also bear some relationship to the great 
divinity of Crete. To the Cretan goddess birds were sacred—par- 


10 Henri Lechat, “Terres cuites de Corcyre,”’ Bull. de corr. hell. xv (1891), 69-72, and 
Plate vu, No. 2. 

1 Jliad v, 778; vu, 58; xrx, 350; Odyssey 1, 319 f; m1, 371; xxi, 239. 

12 Callimachus, Hecale 1, 2-4; Ovid, Met. 1, 542-595; Aelian, Hist. Nat. m, 9; Aris- 
totle, Hist. Animal. rx, 1, 16; Plutarch, Inv. et Od. tv. 

43 Pausanias 1, 5, 3; Hesychius, s.v. &dapOvia. 

4 Euripides, Heracl. 770-783; CIA 1, 163; Callimachus, Hecale, frag. 3 (43). 

8 Cf. Lillian B. Lawler, “The Dance of the Owl,” 7.A.P.A. Lxx (1939), 482-502, 
and especially 492-495. 16 See Nilsson, of. cit. (in note 7), 418-460. 

17 Cf. Mary H. Swindler, Cretan Elements in the Cults and Ritual of A pollo: “Bryn 
Mawr College Monograph Series” xm (1913), 18. 
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ticularly when she was thought of as close to human beings. 
Minoan shrines, tombs, paintings of religious significance, and cult 
objects of all sorts are rich in representations of dove-like birds, 
many of them just folding their wings, as if descending from flight; 
and similar representations are found in portions of the Pelopon-: 
nesus which came under strong Cretan influence. It has been pretty 
well established that in Cretan art, as in the art of many primitive 
peoples today,’ and as in the Homeric poems and the Homeric 
hymns,” divinities repeatedly manifest themselves to man in bird 
form; this seems especially true of the great goddess of the Cretans. 

Now a familiar motive for a religious dance among many 
peoples is a desire to invoke a deity.*° For that purpose peoples in 
all parts of the world, in a form of sympathetic magic, employ 
dances mimetic of a bird or animal sacred to the deity to be in- 
voked.”” In many cases the dancers wear animal costumes and 
masks, and think of themselves as partaking of the nature of the 
sacred animals.”* We might expect, then, that among the Cretans 
there may well have been dances of ‘Holy Birds’—that is, of 
priestesses who endeavored to invoke their goddess in ritual 
dances suggesting the flight and descent of a bird. 

But have we any evidence of bird dances in Crete, or in lands 
influenced by the culture of the Cretans? Strikingly enough, we 
have. First of all, there is a persistent literary tradition™ of a dance 
called the geranos or “‘the crane,’ said to have been instituted at 
Delos by Theseus, when he, with the Cretan princess Ariadne and 


18 Nilsson, op. cit. (note 7), 285-294; Arthur J. Evans, “The Mycenaean Tree and 
Pillar Cult and Its Mediterranean Relations,” Jour. of Hell. Stud. xx1 (1901), 105. 

19 Hymn to Delian Apollo 114. So also Aristophanes, Birds 575 and schol. Cf. the 
Christian Holy Spirit “descending as a dove.” 

20 W. O. E. Oesterley, The Sacred Dance: New York, Macmillan (1923), 23-25; Max 
von Bohn, Der Tanz: Berlin, Wegweiser-Verlag (1925), 14-18. 

21 James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, One-Volume Edition: New York, Macmillan 
(1930), 464; also Folklore in the Old Testament: London, Macmillan (1918), 1, 40 f.; 
A. B. Cook, ‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age,” Jour. of Hell. Stud. x1v (1894), 
117, 118, 156; von Béhn, of. cit., 12, 14 f. Cf. Athenaeus x, 424 k. It is interesting to note 
that Geoffrey Gorer, in Africa Dances: London, Faber and Faber (1935), 321f., com- 
ments upon the “rather Minoan designs’’ on the costumes of African bird-dancers. 

22 Fritz Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike: Halle/Saale, Niemeyer (1926), 7. 

*3 Plutarch, Theseus 21; Callimachus, Hymns tv, 305-315; Pollux rv, 101. 
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the Athenian youths and maidens, was on his way home from 
Crete. In reality, as Evans and Nilsson™ have pointed out, Ariadne 
was probably a nature goddess of the Aegean islands, and the dance 
must have been one in her honor. Greek writers describe the dance 
in general as a “labyrinth” dance, but nevertheless name it for the 
bird. I believe that the dance of the literary tradition was prob- 
ably a fusion or confusion of two earlier dances, both Cretan; that 
one of these, probably the older, was a mimetic bird dance done 


' by priestesses of a nature goddess; and that from it the dance of 


Delos acquired movements in some way mimetic of the bird. From 
the other dance I believe it derived a choreography suggestive of 


_ the windings of the Labyrinth. Like another Ariadne dance, the 


one of Iliad xvii, 590-606, the Delian geranos is done by both 
youths and maidens—a rather exceptional feature in an early 
dance form. It is just possible that this mixing of the sexes is in 
itself testimony to the fusing of the two dances—a bird dance of 
women, and a labyrinth dance of men. The two dances may have 
had certain features in common which facilitated amalgamation. 
In any case, the tradition of the geranos definitely connects a kind 
of bird dance with Cretan civilization. I hope to treat of the 
Ariadne dances further on another occasion. 

We have, I believe, direct evidence of another type of bird dance 
in Crete. In 1901, D. G. Hogarth found at Zakro a large number of 
Late Minoan sealings,” on each of several of which appears a single 
figure of the type which both Evans and Hogarth call the “Eagle- 
Lady.” In its most striking form it is seen as a bird-headed, winged 
woman, apparently engaged in a vigorous dance step. The breasts 
are prominent, and the dress is typically Cretan, with tight waist- 
line and flounced skirt. Variants of the figure appear with a design 
like a double axe where the head should be, or even with an ani- 
conic head; with a fan-shaped tail instead of a dress; or with vari- 


™* Arthur J. Evans, “The Palace of Minos—Provisional Report for the Year 1903,” 
Ann. of the Brit. School in Ath. rx (1902-03), 111; Nilsson, of. cit. (note 7), 452. 

5 Louis Séchan, La Danse Grecque Antique: Paris, De Boccard (1930), 119-123; Kurt 
Latte, ‘“‘De Saltationibus Graecorum Capita Quinque,” Religionsgesch. Versuche u. 
Vorarbeiten xim1, 3. Heft (1913), 68-71; and Weege, of. cit. (note 22), 60-65, discuss the 
geranos at some length. 


% 1. G. Hogarth, “The Zakro Sealings,” Jour. of Hell. Stud. x11 (1902), 76-93. 
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ous parts of the figure reduced to conventionalized schemes. Other 
sealings (p. 88) show what appear to be bird-masks. Evans had 
previously reported a similar Eagle-Lady figure ‘‘on some unpub- 
lished gems from Crete.”?” Hogarth definitely asserted (p. 91) that 
“few will maintain that the fantastic forms have anything to do 
with cult,” and that they do not represent gods, priests, or votaries, 
but are purely imaginative art forms made under Egyptian influ- 
ence. On the other hand, he specifically says (p. 77) that a Zakro 
sealing of a different type, found with the Eagle-Lady representa- 
tions, “shows a descending deity.” In any case, the double-axe 
head on one of the sealings gives one cult association, at least. 
Furthermore, the female figures with birds on the heads or arms 
found at such sites as Mycenae and Cnossus, and recently at 
Bairia in Crete (A J A xii (1939), 323), all in sacral settings, 
would confirm the hypothesis that the Eagle-Lady may have 
religious implications. It will be recalled that Minoan and My- 
cenaean art abounds in representations of animal-headed beings, 
some of which are certainly dancing. These are usually interpreted 
as nature daemons, and in fact many of them probably are meant 
to be just that; but the influence of the daemon concept upon cult 
dances must have been great. 

The inference is not an illogical one, then, that the Eagle-Lady 
sealings may reflect a real cult dance. The fact that a single dancer 
is portrayed is not significant in the case of a sealing; it might indi- 
cate a solo dance, or, again, it might be the portrayal, for artistic 
reasons and in a limited space, of one typical dancer of a group. 
In any case, the sealings recall the Corcyra terra-cottas, not only 
in the matter of the single female dancer, but in the posture of 
the wing-arms, and also in the marked feeling of speed and vigor 
which the dancer imparts. Here we may note the tradition of liveli- 
ness as a distinguishing quality of the Cretan dance.** The eagle 
head and the wings might possibly be a part of the artist’s conven- 
tion for portraying a mimetic animal dance—in other words, a sort 
of therianthropic visualization of a ritual performance; however, 


27 Arthur J. Evans, “Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script,” Jour. of 
Hell. Stud. xv (1897), 370. 
*8 Lucian, De Salt. 8; Euripides, Bacch. 120-134. Cf. Evans, op. cit. (note 24), 110. 
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the bird-mask sealings would suggest rather that we have here 
actual hoodlike masks and elaborately “winged”’ costumes. In this 
respect we are reminded of the Lycosura drapery. 

A third piece of evidence for a Cretan bird-dance is the famous 
Palaikastro group**—three small terra-cotta women moving in a 
circle around a lyre player, their arms held out and up from the 
shoulders in the same “‘wing”’ pose that we have noted at Zakro 
and Corcyra. Some writers regard this pose as merely a gesture 
of adoration; however, the fact that six terra-cotta doves, ap- 
parently belonging to the group, were found with the figures, 
tends to confirm the initial bird-like impression given by the little 
dancers.*° 

We have, then, I believe, convincing evidence for the existence 
of a dance of the ‘Holy Birds” in Crete. It must have been 
highly mimetic, but richly varied to suit the taste and abilities of 
each dancer, as are dances in Greece and Crete today. Arm schemata 
suggesting the movement of wings must have been very important. 
Throughout there must have been an illusion of flight and de- 
scent, of swooping and of soaring. 

Possibilities of the spread of the Cretan dance to the eastward 
are inherent in the nature of such dove cults as those of Semiramis, 
Ishtar, Atargatis, Meter Heipta, and others.*! Furthermore, on 
the island of Cyprus certain early Iron-Age terra-cottas, depicting 
animal-headed votaries and animal masks, have been found in 
shrines; also, small ring-dance groups strikingly like the Palaikastro 
dancers have been unearthed.*® The group numbered 2118 in the 
Cesnola collection in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City 
(Catalogue, p. 347), of three figures, probably female, wearing 
long gowns and dancing around a flute player, shows a particularly 


29 R. M. Dawkins, “Excavations at Palaikastro, m1,” Ann. of the Brit. School at Ath. 
x (1903-04), 216-220. 

% Cf. Lillian B. Lawler, “The Dancing Figures from Palaikastro,’”’ abstracted in 
AJ A (1940), 106 f. 

* Diodorus Siculus m, 4, 2; Lucian, De Dea Syr. 2; 14; Ovid, Met. 1v, 47. Cf. Evans, 
op. cit. (note 18), 105; Pauly-Wissowa, “‘Taube’’; Reinach, of. cit. (note 5), 36; Thomp- 
son, op. cit. (note 5), 244-246. 

John L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus: 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art (1914), 150 f.; 340; 342; 347. 
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noticeable resemblance to the Palaikastro “Holy Birds.” It will 
be recalled that the chief Greek divinity of the island of Cyprus 
was Aphrodite, who in her fertility aspects had close connections 
with the various Eastern goddesses whom we have mentioned; and 
that to Aphrodite, as to the Eastern goddesses, doves were sacred 
from earliest times (Herodotus 1, 105; Pausanias 1, 14, 7). 

A large number of dances developed by the Cretans were taken 
over by the Greeks, especially those of the Peloponnesus. In fact, 
so great was Greek dependence upon Crete in this field of artistic 
activity that in Greek literature the Cretans are regularly given 
credit for the actual invention of the dance.** Nothing could be 
more natural, then, than that a swiftly-moving, colorful, spectacu- 
lar bird dance should pass easily from Crete to Greece, be absorbed 
into Greek ritual, and be modified to suit Greek taste as time went 
on. Philostratus (Jmag. 11, 33) seems to describe just such a dance, 
by lépecat Awdwvides, around a golden dove on the sacred tree at 
Dodona. I believe that the transfer did take place, and that the 
Alcman fragment preserves a memory of one of the earlier Greek 
forms of the borrowed dance. 

A scrutiny of the Aleman poem confirms much that we have been 
able to deduce as to the nature of that dance. It is done by maidens, 
at a festival of a fertility goddess. The meter upholds the evidence 
for a swift tempo.* The fact that the poem is written in strophes 
suggests the use of changing and recurring dance motifs—perhaps 
a procession, interrupted at regular intervals by a circle formation. 
During the performance the singers and dancers probably uttered 
cries (vss. 85-87). That the dancers thought of themselves as 
birds may be indicated by the use of yAavé in vs. 87; however, 
the sentence is metaphorical, and we cannot be too sure. Some light 
is thrown upon the matter by a fragment (No. 70, Edmonds) from 
another partheneion of Aleman: oléa 8’ épvixwv vouws TravTwr. 

One editor (Edmonds) thinks that some of the dancers, at least, 

% Lucian, De Salt. 8; Diodorus Siculus v, 66; Athenaeus v, 181 B; Strabo 481, 18; 
Schol. Pindar, Pyth. mu, 127; Proclus 246. 

* However, we must not forget that folk-dancers sometimes keep their own tempo 
and rhythm, quite apart from that of the singers—a phenomenon which I myself have 


observed at the Easter Monday dances in modern Megara. Cf. Curt Sachs, World 
History of the Dance: New York, Norton (1937), 176. 
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were costumed as doves. This would fit in with another fragment 
(No. 19, Edmonds) of Aleman, in which somebody is spoken of as 
“garbed in the skins of beasts.” The Cretan and Cypriote art 
representations might attest the use in some of the dances of a 
mask, and of a costume imitative of wings at the top, but resem- 
bling from the breast down the fashionable dress of the day. There 
is, however, no specific evidence on costume in the Alcman frag- 
ment itself. 

The poem yields a few new details as to the Greek form of the 
dance: It was apparently competitive on some occasions, with two 
sets of dancers involved (vss. 60-63). Perhaps, also, as in dances of 
modern Greek women, the singers and dancers formed separate 
groups (cf. rai Tlededdes yap du... waxovrar). With the dance 
went a presentation of a robe to the goddess (vs. 61). The dance 
was apparently performed at night (vs. 62). 

This brings us to a significant point. In addition to their associa- 
tion with fertility magic, birds (and deities to which they were 
sacred) seem in antiquity to have had chthonic associations as 
well. We have noted nocturnal dances to Athena. There seem to 
have been many dances performed to Artemis at night. It may be 
that “Holy Bird” dances were often used in chthonic ceremonies 
at night, as well as in invocations at other times. 

Mimetic animal dances, and especially bird dances, among 
peoples in all parts of the world, are frequently ecstatic.* It is 
quite possible that our “Holy Birds” danced until they reached a 
state of delirium and thought they beheld their goddess actually 
descending to them, either in her own form or in that of a bird. 
In this connection a recent article by G. W. Elderkin, “The Sacred 
Doves at Delphi” (Class. Phil. xxxv (1940), 49-52), is most inter- 
esting. Dr. Elderkin’s thesis is that the dove is associated with 
wine, as well as with fertility, from remote prehistoric times; that 
the doves at Delphi (Euripides, Jon 1189 ff.) suggest divine in- 

% Pauly-Wissowa, “Taube”; Evans, of. cit. (note 18), 105. Georg Weicker, in Der 
Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur und Kunst: Leipzig, Teubner (1902), treats fully the 
ancient use of woman-headed birds to represent souls of the dead. 

% Gorer, op. cit. (note 21), 305, 320-322; Oesterley, op. cit. (note 20), 26, 27, 37, 84, 


108; William Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races: Cam- 
bridge, at the Univ. Press (1915), 396. 
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toxication in the prophecies of the Pythia, and perhaps also of the 
priestesses at Dodona; and that the doves connect with Delphi the 
worship of Aphrodite and of Dionysus. It might be added that 
the link between Apollo and Aphrodite might well be Artemis, who 
in many of her aspects overlaps Aphrodite and ultimately the 
Cretan goddess as well, to whom Delphi may at one time have been 
sacred; and that the association with Dionysus may have been 
helped along by the fact that the primitive Artemis seems to have 
been honored at harvest and vintage seasons, and that wine may 
have played a part in her ritual.*” The association of Dionysus 
and Artemis further illuminates a situation which at first sight is 
very puzzling, viz., the fact that in representations of Dionysiac 
dances women dancers frequently are shown with arms outspread 
in a winglike manner, and with one or both hands covered by, or 
twisted into, the garment.** This “wing-sleeved dancer,” in fact, 
is one of the most characteristic features of portrayals of the 
Dionysiac dance. The pose may represent a religious desire to have 
the hands covered, or a realistic reminder of the fact that the 
Dionysiac dances often took place outdoors, in winter. It is just 
possible, on the other hand, that it may attest a borrowing by 
Dionysiac priestesses of some of the schemata of a bird dance 
formerly a part of the worship of Artemis as a goddess of fertility. 
The Thyiad dances were often nocturnal (Pindar, Pyth. 11, 77). 
There are numerous records in Greek literature and art of bird 
dances other than those we have considered. There are, e.g., the 
several owl dances, probably done by men, originally Mycenaean 
tomb dances, later a part of the satyr play or of burlesque per- 
formances of one sort or another.*® There were the swallow dances, 
done by boys at Colophon,* a city sacred to Artemis (Strabo 643). 
There is the Aegina astragalos (Brit. Mus. E 783),*! on which little 


37 Pausanias 111, 26, 11; Athenaeus xv, 629 ©. Cf. Heinz Schnabel, Kordax: Munich, 
Beck (1910), 44 f. Drugs were (and still are) used to produce delirium in ancient Mexi- 
can dances; see Auguste Génin, Notes sur les danses, la musique, et les chants des Mexi- 
cains anciens et modernes: Paris, Leroux (1913), 4. This work appears in translation in 
the Mexican Magazine (Mexico City), m1 (Jan., 1927), 7-33. 

8 Lillian B. Lawler, “The Maenads,’”’ Mem. Amer. Acad. in Rome v1 (1927), 14, 17, 

26 f. 39 Lawler, op. cit. (note 15). 49 Weege, op. cit. (note 22), 125. 

“ Cf. J. Six, “Aurae,” Jour. Hell. Stud. x11 (1893), 131-136. Bird-dancers suspended 
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ladies with “wing-sleeved” arms dance as if suspended by cords. 
Certain aspects of the astragalos paintings suggest that the dances 
may be connected with a dramatic performance. Is it too far- 
fetched a surmise, perhaps, that in the fifth-century Athenian 
theater, when stage machinery was being developed, a geranos 
dance may have meant something quite different from the Delian 
dance of the same name? Be that as it may, we have record in 
tragedy of the cock dance of Phrynichus (Aristophanes, Wasps 
1490), and in comedy of the choral evolutions of the Birds of 
Aristophanes and of Magnes, and perhaps also of “birds” in the 
Theria of Crates. In addition, we have the famous bird-comus rep- 
resentations of the British Museum oenochoe and the Berlin 
amphora;* and we may remember the odd coincidence of Euripi- 
des’ words (Jon, 1197): 

All of these dances, however, differ obviously from the dance of 
women votaries or priestesses which we have been considering. 
Perhaps by the classical period the ancient dance of the “Holy 
Birds” may have survived chiefly in a few rituals the ultimate 
purpose of which was half-forgotten; and other bird dances of 
various sorts may have come to be used often (as is the Eagle 
Dance of our own Indians today) simply as a beautiful and grace- 
ful mimetic spectacle. 


from cords can still be seen in the Mexican “‘volador,”’ an ancient dance to a god of fer- 
tility. See Génin, op. cit. (note 37), 9; English version, 22; V. Kelsey and L. Osborne, 
Four Keys to Guatemala: New York, Funk & Wagnalls (1939), 108 f.; F. M. Brown, 
America’s Yesterday: Philadelphia, Lippincott (1937), 162. 

# Tilustrated in Roy C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and Its Drama*: Chicago, Univ. 


Press (1926), fig. 12 (p. 32) and fig. 13 (p. 38). 


RNotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct 
to Alfred P. Dorjahn, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


ORBIS TERRARUM 


The phrase orbis terrarum does not denote the ring of lands that 
girdle the Mediterranean, because orbis terrae is a frequent variant 
and indicates that both phrases describe rather the circular aspect 
of the terrestrial sphere as it presents itself to Jupiter cruising 
about in the ether or enjoying a cycloramic view of the earth from 
his watch-tower in the skies. These two fancies are both suggested 
in Aeneid 1, 223-33 and the latter version of the conceit is explicitly 
set forth by Ovid in Fasti 1, 85 f. 


Iuppiter arce sua cum totum spectat in orbem 
nil nisi Romanum quod tueatur habet. 


The phrase is not very ancient. It is lacking in Plautus and Ter- 
ence and the dramatic and epic fragments. I find no earlier in- 
stance than one recorded by the grammarian Charisius, in Keil, 
Grammatici Latini 1, p. 139, 18, from the Stoic philosopher Publius 
Rutilius Rufus, consul 105 B.c. It was very probably from his writ- 
ings that Cicero culled it. He greatly admired Rutilius, made a 
visit with him in exile in Smyrna in 78 B.c., and ascribed to him the 
leading ideas of his De Re Publica (1, 8. 13). The conceit of the 
heavenly outlook, as distinct from the Latin phrase, was as old as 
the Pythagorean astronomer Archytas, and in the form of the free 
flight of the soul it flourished especially among the Stoics. 

Rutilius, as a learned adherent of the school, would naturally 
have been familiar with the doctrine and no doubt coined the Latin 
phrase; I can find nothing in Greek to correspond to it. Cicero 
knew its original application, of course, because we find in the 
De Natura Deorum u1, 66, 165: qui quasi magnam quandam insulam 
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incolunt quam nos orbem terrae vocamus. What especially struck his 
fancy, however, was its aptness as a catch-phrase to describe the 
vastness of the Roman Empire. A bare half-dozen examples occur 
in his philosophical works, but some seventy-five in his speeches 
and letters. It was undoubtedly he who popularized it. Poetic 
appeal was not lacking, and the inevitable ellipsis left orbis to 
carry the meaning alone. 
Norman W. DEWITT 
VicToRIA COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


THE ENDING OF THE EIGHTH PYTHIAN 


The melancholy tone of Pindar’s epilogue to this ode has evoked 
comment, even censure, since early times. The scholiast notes: 
ties Sri ypadwv Opnvel rov avOpa- 
mwov Biov. The lines before the ode’s final three-line litany of 
Aeginetan protectors are especially memorable: 

Heyyos . . . . 


But the note of sadness in the first words is apter for Cassandra’s 
exit: 

"Id Bpdreva mpaypyar’: pev 

Tes Gy mpepeer.! 
than for a triumphal ode. The pessimism has clearly been evoked by 
the mention of the bitterness of defeat earlier in the ode, a bitter- 
ness that comes sooner or later to all. But Pindar’s choice of the 
words aty\a and ¢éyyos implies something more. Professor Lyde? 
has suggested that ddos (=atyha here) and déyyos denote different 
kinds of light in Pindar, the first being direct, steady, short-wave 
light, the second being scattered, reflected, long-wave light. He 
also argues that déyyos often has an emotional connotation. If this 
is so, and I think it is in this case, Pindar is distinguishing the 

1 Agamemnon 1327 f. 


2 Cf. Lionel William Lyde, Contexts in Pindar: Manchester, University of Man- 
chester Press (1935), especially pp. 3-7. 
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steady light from heaven, which moves from man to man as fate 
decrees, with the dimmer, more emotional glamor that temporarily 
illumes the victor. Five hundred years later a philosopher put it 
more explicitly and less brilliantly. Seneca was advising Lucilius 
to retire from public life and study philosophy if he wished to gain 
true happiness. He adds: 

Retinet te huius vitae, a qua recessurus es, fulgor tamquam in sordida et 
obscura casurum .... Quod interest inter splendorem et lucem, cum haec 
certam originem habeat ac suam, ille niteat alieno, hoc inter hanc vitam et 
illam; haec fulgore extrinsecus veniente percussa est, crassam illi statim um- 
bram faciet quisquis obstiterit; illa suo lumine illustris est. 


Here is exactly Pindar’s distinction: déyyos, that is, splendor and 
vita .. . fulgore extrinsecus veniente percussa, is contrasted with 
atyha, that is, lux... suo lumine.* 

Ultimately Pindar’s pessimism here and elsewhere comes from 
the fact that his glory, like the athlete’s glory, depended on the 
esteem and applause of others. Seneca advises a retreat to the 
gpovrisrnpov. Pindar’s reply is always, 

To all the sensual world proclaim 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


W. B. STANFORD 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 


AN ADDITION 


Miss Allison’s article in the January Classical Journal, “Cicero’s 
De Officiis and the Social Studies Program,” was both interesting 
and timely. I should like to add to it two sentences from an ad- 
dress delivered on September 1, 1929, by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler: “The ancient world is still, after all the centuries, 
our greatest teacher. The best textbook for the statesman of today 
and tomorrow is Cicero’s famous essay, De Officiis.”’ 

HvuBERT MCNEILL POTEAT 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE 


3 Epist. Mor. xxt, 1 f. Seneca uses fulgor again for “fame” in Epist. xciv, 74, and 
Pindar ¢éyyos in the same sense in Nem. 1x, 42. 


Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the 
department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers 
of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves 
the right of appointing reviewers.] 


CarRR, WILBERT LESTER, and WEDEcK, Harry E., Latin Poetry: 
Boston, Heath (1940). Pp. ix+414. $2.00 


The purpose of the book, as stated by the authors in the Preface, 
is “‘to meet the needs of students who will read Latin poetry in- 
stead of Latin prose following two years of Latin in the high school 
or one year in college.” 

In appearance the book is attractive. The cover is of a good 
color; the type is large enough to be easy on the eyes. There are 
eleven illustrations and few of them such as are usually found 
in Latin text books. Reproductions of paintings from Corot, 
Rubens, and Raphael, as well as by ancient muralists, impress 
the fact that the work of the Roman poets has in all ages been 
a treasure-house of subjects for the artist. Even greater emphasis 
is given to the debt of the poet, especially the English poet, to the 
Roman “lord of language.” Every teacher will appreciate this store 
of enrichment material with its wealth of quotations from Greek, 
English, and American poetry. It will save time for the teacher who 
believes that not the least of the objectives in teaching Latin 
poetry is to broaden the pupil’s understanding and enjoyment of 
art and literature. 

An abundance of material is offered for prepared work, sight pas- 
sages, and comprehension. The text consists of Books I-vi of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, with notes and marginal vocabulary on Books I, 
II, Iv, and vi. Books m1 and v are included for the convenience 
of the teacher in selecting sight passages and for individual assign- 
ments. At intervals throughout Part 1 of the text are groups of com- 
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prehension questions designed to test the pupil’s understanding of 
the story. 

Part 1 consists of selections from Catullus, the Eclogues and 
Georgics of Vergil, Ovid, Horace, Phaedrus, Martial, Hadrian, 
Ausonius, and Claudian. Twenty-seven and a half pages of the 
text are from Ovid. Many of the same stories are to be found in the 
better third-year texts. These can be used as an approach to Vergil 
or as additional assignments for those who read with unusual ease. 
No comprehension questions are found in Part m1. 

The entire book is designed to enable the pupil to read with 
speed and ease. First he reads for the story; later provision is made 
for intensive study. The burden of looking up words in the vocabu- 
lary in the back of the book is removed by a marginal vocabulary 
on each page of the books of the Aeneid which are usually read and 
throughout Part m. Words of the College Board list are starred, 
and these the pupil is expected to master. There is also a complete 
vocabulary at the back of the book. The alert pupil shares the 
teacher’s anxiety lest in getting the word in such an easy way he 
may fail to recognize it the next time he needs it. Surely it is not 
asking too much of even a modern third-year pupil to expect him 
to recall such words as puella, agricola, femina, regina, late, longe, 
sacer, etc. Why give the same simple words in the margin three 
times? 

Again, to save the time of the pupil, the notes are placed at the 
foot of each page and are addressed exclusively to the student. The 
notes cover (1) constructions and forms peculiar to poetry, (2) an 
occasional grammatical explanation, giving reference to the Ap- 
pendix, (3) mythological information which the pupil might with 
very slight expenditure of time and effort find for himself, (4) clear 
and helpful treatment of figures of speech as they occur. The 
thought-saving devices are carried to an extreme when the authors 
continue to name each instance of “‘place where’’ from line 3 to 
line 756 of Book 1. This is unnecessary simplification for third- and 
fourth-year pupils who have had any training whatever. The atti- 
tude of the intelligent pupil toward undue repetition of notes on 
the simplest constructions is one of resentment. 

The twenty “Work Units” based on Books 1, 11, Iv, and vi of 
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the Aeneid appeal even to the experienced teacher. He welcomes 
this timely aid in teaching the correct pronunciation of proper 
names. Here are found the quotations mentioned above from the 
world’s great poets who in their work acknowledge their debt to 
the past. The advice offered the pupil for scanning and reading 
poetry should facilitate this phase of the work. For background 
study there are questions on people and places, and on the life 
of Vergil. The authors have not neglected grammar and etymology. 
In each unit there is a vocabulary list with certain words checked 
for derivatives. In some units a list of English words follows the 
Latin list and the pupil is asked to explain the connection in mean- 
ing. In a few instances the problem is to find another Latin word 
etymologically connected with the checked word in the list. Eng- 
lish sentences containing derivatives are given with the instruction 
to explain the meaning of the italicized words and the etymological 
connection with the vocabulary list of that unit. Occasionally the 
pupil is allowed to find his own derivatives, but unfortunately 
never to make his own sentences. The questions on constructions 
of nouns, verbs, clauses, and on figures of speech will enable the 
careful pupil to make a detailed study of the lines included in each 
work unit. Familiar passages which should be memorized are 
pointed out. No better plan for review has been devised than these 
word lists, questions, and suggestions on divisions of from one hun- 
dred to two hundred lines. 

The Appendix contains a short life of Vergil, a discussion of the 
Aeneid, a very brief summary of each of its twelve books, a Vergil 
bibliography, a survey of Latin poetry, definitions and examples of 
twenty-three figures of speech and other literary devices. The dis- 
cussion of Latin versification is clear and complete, far more com- 
plete than is advisable for the high-school pupil; but that is doubt- 
less intended for the college pupil. Following this is a grammar sec- 
tion of forty-four pages which treat of pronunciation, inflections, 
and rules of syntax. In the notes are found frequent references to 
this excellent Appendix. 

Drs. Carr and Wedeck have accomplished what they set out to 
do. The pupil is helped to read with speed and ease; the less ex- 
perienced pupil receives all the assistance that can be given; the 
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real student is guided in intensive study. The teacher who needs 
suggestions finds them ready to hand. The book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the number of high-school texts of Vergil. 


MarIAN C. BUTLER 


HicH ScHOOL 
Waco, TEXAS 


Levy, Harry L., A Latin Reader for Colleges: New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. (1939). Pp. x+264. 


This reader is intended for college Latin students who have 
completed the work usually covered in two semesters of elementary 
Latin. It embraces an introduction of twelve pages of historical 
and literary information pertinent to the authors included in the 
reading matter. 

There are sixty-six pages of Latin text comprising eighty-nine 
selections from Aulus Gellius, Cornelius Nepos, Julius Caesar, and 
Phaedrus. The Latin readings have bee1. tried out through a period 
of seven years in the author’s classrooms. Their variety, brevity, 
and interesting content, supplemented by full explanatory notes, 
should serve, as old Lily put in in his grammar in 1500, to make 
Latin studies “‘a lytel more easy for yonge wyttes than (methinketh) 
they were before,” and thereby give a feeling of satisfaction in ac- 
complishment. 

The reviewer has not gone through this book with pedagogical 
glee, seeking for overlooked vowel quantities or other infelicities 
to prove that the author nodded. It has been read in the same spirit 
that the author evidently intended the pupils to have in studying 
it—one of interest in each selection and pleasurable anticipation 
of what is to follow. 

Visualization plays such an important role in education today 
that the lack of pictures in even a Latin text brings to mind a 
sentence from Alice in Wonderland: ‘“ ‘What is the use,’ thought 
Alice, ‘of a book without pictures?’ ” 


LILLIAN GAY BERRY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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PENDLEBURY, J. D. S., The Archaeology of Crete, An Introduction: 
London, Methuen and Company (1939). Pp. xxxii+400, Plates 
30s. 

For a very long time students and scholars have felt the need 
for a handbook on ancient Crete. This need is now being filled in 
a very successful way by the present volume from the pen of an 
author who knows thoroughly the famous island and its antiquities. 

The remains of Crete of the different periods, as distinguished by 
Sir Arthur Evans, from the Neolithic times until the end of the 
Roman occupation of the island, are discussed in a clear and thor- 
ough way. A list of sites, excavated or identified, follows the dis- 
cussion of each period and their positions are indicated in separate 
maps of the island. Naturally the most important part of the book 
is the section covering the remains of the Bronze Age, which Sir 
Arthur Evans has called Minoan. The architecture, pottery, wall 
paintings, gems, etc. are discussed in chronological order, with es- 
pecial emphasis laid on the finds from Cnossus, and are illustrated 
by few but well-chosen plates and drawings. 

Perhaps a less complicated division of the Minoan Age into 
periods would have helped to a clearer presentation of the material 
and would have been desirable in a handbook. Often the impression 
is conveyed that the author is more interested in proving the exist- 
ence of a sub-division of a sub-division than in explaining and 
presenting the cultural elements characteristic of the times. The 
introduction, for example, of a post-seismic and a transitional 
period between M.M.IIIa and L.M.Ia (p. 180); a L M.Ia and B, 
though the latter “‘is seldom distinguishable stratigraphically” (p. _ 
205); a L.M.IIIs and fortunately a suggestion only for a L.M.IIIc 
(p. 253); the further subdivision of the subdivisions of the M.M. 
periods into A, B, etc.—all this seems to be out of place in an “‘in- 
troduction,” especially, since some of these subdivisions could ap- 
ply only to a limited area. 

The discussion of the architectural remains of the Minoan period 
is mostly confined to those of Cnossus. Some drawings of the pal- 
aces found in other parts of Crete would have been very desirable, 
especially since those of Cnossus are so well known. For the palace 
at Haghia Triada, for example, we have only a small paragraph of 
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seven lines on page 152, although that edifice is quite interesting. 
No plan of the unique site of Gournia is included, and yet the site 
has yielded the most enlightening evidence on the town-planning 
system and ideas of the Minoans. Perhaps a concentrated discus- 
sion of the palaces and their construction in the chapter dealing 
with the remains of L.M.I, or in a special chapter, would have con- 
veyed a clearer picture of their development. 

The description of the finds is followed with a very good “‘survey 
of the Minoan Civilization.” In this the author follows Sir Arthur 
Evans completely and takes for granted the existence of a Minoan 
Empire during the L.M.I period with Cnossus as its capital because 
“the impression we get is of an ordered state with a highly central- 
ized bureaucracy” (p. 285). I do not think that a conclusion of such 
primary importance as to create an empire can be founded on 
an “impression.”” And then what place does Phaestus occupy in 
this “empire’’? Similarly the “domination of Crete over the rest 
of the Aegean”’ has still to be proved and the domination of Crete 
over the “Saronic Gulf” (p. 230), indicated by the legend (of the 
Minotaur), is not proved by archaeological discoveries in that dis- 
trict. What if the legend was created at a post-Minoan period, even 
at a post-Homeric period?! Our author remarks on p. 276: 

A curious gap in the Minoan mentality is the lack of historical sense. No pic- 
ture exists of any scene which can be described as a record of an historical 


event. No inscriptions were put upon the palace wall or on the cliffs recording 
wars or expeditions or the reception of tribute. 


This curious gap will be explained if we forget our preconception 
of the existence of a Minoan Empire. The answer can very easily 
be that they had no great events to record and no tributes to por- 
tray. Certainly they did represent often enough the sea experiences 
gained in their commercial activities. 

A fuller discussion of the Archaic and Geometric periods, which 
are now proved to have been rather important, would have been 
valuable, and certainly photographs of the Cretan bronzes will be 
missed greatly. 

There are but few typographical errors: the inscription on the 


1Cf. G. E. Mylonas, “Athens and Minoan Crete,’’ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, Supplementary Volume 1 (1940), 11-36. 
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coins of Gortyn and of Phaestus (pp. 347 and 388) should read 
T'épruvos or daoriwy 76 waiwa instead of 76 daiva; Friiheisenzeitliche 
instead of Frueisenzeitliche (p. xxxi); “Schliemann’’ for ‘“Schlie- 
man” (p. 174), etc. 

An excellent description of the island and a discussion of its an- 
cient roads precedes the chapters on its ancient remains. The au- 
thor proves in this topographic account that he has caught the 
spirit of the country which gave birth to one of the most interesting 
prehistoric cultures of the world and has understood its people. 

Pendlebury’s book will fill a need of long standing. It should be 
indispensable to every student of ancient culture and must find its 
place in every library. It will also prove of great service to any 
scholar visiting the island. 

GrEorGE E. MYLONAS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Lorp, Louis E. and Wooprurr, Loura Bayne, Latin—Third 
Year: New York, Silver Burdett Company (1939). Pp. xii+667. 
$2.04. 

Clad in a garb of green, distinctive for its good binding and in- 
teresting pictures, this book joins a group of a half-dozen textbooks 
that have broken away from the traditional “Cicero straight.” 

The contents of the book are divided into three parts: Part 1, 
Stories of Adventure Told by the Romans, which consists of selec- 
tions from Livy, Hyginus, and Pliny the Younger; Part m1, Selec- 
tions from Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae, with the First, Third, and 
Fourth Catilinarian Orations of Cicero “inserted at the point where 
they are mentioned by Sallust or, if not mentioned, where they 
would naturally come in his account” (vii); also the Manilian Law 
and Poet Archias orations and selections from the Prosecution of 
Verres; Part 11, Glimpses of Roman Life from the Letters of Cicero 
and Pliny. In addition to this, there are the customary ‘‘Forms for 
Reference,” “Syntax for Reference,” and some exercises for ‘‘Think- 
ing, Speaking and Writing Latin.” 

There are a number of things that recommend the book—the 
amount and variety of reading material, the generous supply of 
explanation in English preceding each main division and sub-divi- 
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sion of the Latin text, the vocabulary and notes on the page with 
the reading material, the numerous questions on comprehension 
provided for the Sallust selections, the generous helps in translation 
and word-meanings, the illustrative sentences in the “Syntax for 
Reference” section taken from the orations read, with locus citatus, 
and the practice of illustrating the principles of syntax in a Latin 
paragraph before each English-Latin written exercise. 

But the authors have been forced to sacrifice some things for 
these blessings. The great amount of reading material has neces- 
sitated too fine a print in the notes. The vocabulary offerings are 
generally too meagre on each page. For example, words like truces, 
minaciter, detrudere (p. 27) deserve a place as well as gradus and 
haereo. To capture and hold students in the third-year work, we 
must reduce the burden of vocabulary-thumbing to a minimum. 
And if the help given by placing the new words on the page with 
the text is a justifiable consideration, and I think that it is, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to include a vocabulary large enough to 
make the student’s comprehension and translation less burden- 
some. 

The authors speak apologetically for their section of English- 
Latin exercises: 
although the modern trend seems to be away from requiring the writing of 
Latin, yet it has been thought best to include a limited number of lessons for 
those who wish to use them to reinforce the understanding of the construc- 
tions that occur most frequently in Cicero and to help the student to see and 
appreciate the beauty of Ciceronian expression (vii). 

This reviewer feels that if writing Latin possesses the qualities 
named, a more generous space should be reserved for it, and its 
virtues should be more boldly proclaimed. 

The four colored illustrations are very attractive, and through- 
out the book the pictures serve the purpose of the text and should 
prove stimulating to young students. Also the nature and arrange- 
ment of the contents should make the book as desirable for college 
as for high-school classes. All in all, the Lord-Woodruff book is a 
worthy addition to the list of progressive third-year Latin text- 
books. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


DORRANCE S. WHITE 


Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


English Literature in the Latin Classroom 


At the December Forum meeting of the New York Classical 
Club, Dr. Marjorie Hope Nicolson, professor of English at Colum- 
bia University, delivered a brilliant talk on “The Value of the 
Classics for Teachers and Students of English.” It is hoped that 
this talk will be published and circulated among all Latin and Eng- 
lish teachers in this country. 

Early in her talk Professor Nicolson made a statement which she 
passed over quickly, perhaps to save us embarrassment. She said, 
in effect, that a knowledge of English literature was just as im- 
portant to the teacher of the classics as a knowledge of the classics 
was certainly important to the teacher and student of English. 
That parenthetical remark was, for us teachers of the classics, 
the most important statement made. 

Although Latin teachers, as a group, have a sounder education 
than most teachers or prospective teachers of other subjects,' and 
seem to know a good deal about English literature, they do not 
seize the opportunity to make the fullest use of English literature 
in their classes. It is bad pedagogy, for example, when reading 
with the class Ovid’s account of Narcissus, not to put on the board 
the following poem of Housman’s: 


1 See the import of the article, “The Performance of the Latin Group in the 1940 
National Teacher Examination,” C.J. xxxv1 (1941), 357-361. 
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Look not in my eyes, for fear 
They mirror true the sight I see,? 


It is equally bad pedagogy, of course, when reading Catullus not 
to quote Tennyson’s poem, Frater, Ave atque Vale. Such quotations 
not only enliven interest in class but also impress upon our stu- 
dents the point we should make almost daily, though gently, that 
the bulk of English literature cannot be properly appreciated 
without a thorough knowledge of the classics. 

A Latin teacher should never hesitate, when a reference to 
Arachne occurs in the text, to write even this poem on the board. 
It is Emily Dickinson’s: 

A spider as an artist 
Has never been employed 


Though his surpassing merit 
Is freely certified 


By every broom and Bridget 
Throughout a Christian land. 
Neglected son of genius, 
I take thee by the hand.’ 


The connection here may be very slight, but to omit the poem is 
to deprive our students of an introduction to a poet who is perhaps 
the greatest in American literature; a poet, by the way, who is 
still to be discovered by the majority of English teachers. It may 
be pure digression on the teacher’s part to quote that poem, some 
may say, but it is a teacher’s duty and right to introduce into the 
classroom anything connected even remotely, in an intelligent 
and profitable way, with the text of the day. 

So as we teach from day to day we should keep English litera- 
ture constantly in mind, as Professor Nicolson warned, for the 
number of prospective teachers of English without training in, and 
love for, the classics is becoming alarmingly large. These future 
teachers of English, without the classical foundation and back- 
ground, may well constitute a grave danger to the classics. 

RALPH MARCELLINO 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


2 A Shropshire Lad, xv; cf. CLasstcaL JoURNAL xxxvi (1942), 297. 
§ Poems of Emily Dickinson, Centenary Edition, page 79. 
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Latin Week in Michigan 


The first Latin Week in Michigan, observed from March 31 to 
April 4, 1941, was highly successful, as evidenced by the many 
schools reporting renewed enthusiasm in Latin classes and new 
zeal in their teachers. Parents and school patrons also manifested 
a lively interest. In order to make available helpful information 
regarding the organization and activities of this undertaking, the 
University of Michigan published the bulletin, “Latin Week in 
Michigan.” In the hope of creating ‘‘a fuller understanding of 
the importance of Latin in the curriculum and a better apprecia- 
tion of its interesting features,” this publication summarizes “the 
more interesting activities and the more effective devices developed 
by teachers and their pupils for this occasion.” Three handsome 
cuts appear, as well as the summary covering the following heads: 
newspapers, posters, models, contests, prospective students, pro- 
grams, and parties. 

This bulletin was sent to all Latin teachers in Michigan, “not 
only as a partial record of the past year’s effort, but also in the 
belief that it will provide stimulation and suggestion for similar 
endeavors in the future.”” The limited supply that is left will be 
sent to individuals upon request made to the Latin Department, 
University of Michigan. 


Dakota Wesleyan University Conducts a Poll on the Value of Latin 

In observance of Latin Week last spring, the students of Dakota 
Wesleyan University conducted a survey of local professional and 
business men as to the value of the classical languages. The project 
was prompted by the statement of A. Pelzer Wagner, chairman 
of the Committee on the Present Status of Classical Education: 
“The holding of a state or local Latin Week appears to be a valu- 
able undertaking both as a worth-while pupil activity and as a 
source of favorable publicity.” 

This project more than justified Dr. Wagener’s claim both in 
its value to the students by whom it was carried out and in the 
subsequent “favorable publicity.”” Not only do the results add 
their witness to that of numerous similar polls as to the value of 


1 CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvi (1941), 502. 
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Latin, but the procedure may be found effective for other schools 
which would like to make such a survey. Professor Alwine, who 
supervised this project, writes: 


The students did this work by means of personal interviews, under the super- 
vision of their instructor. Three phases were considered, namely: (1) What is 
the value of the study of Latin and Greek today? (2) Do you think the study 
of Latin and Greek worth-while? (3) Is it valuable or necessary to you insofar 
as your profession or business is concerned? 

The survey definitely established the recognition of the value of Latin by 
the professional and business man in the cultural as well as in the practical 
application to a particular field. Administrators, doctors, lawyers, pharma- 
cists, nurses, and ministers all considered the study of the classics valuable 
in, and essential to, a liberal education. Without a single exception the pro- 
fessional and business men held the study of Latin and Greek worth-while. 
There was a difference of opinion concerning the relative merits of Latin and 
Greek in a given profession or business. All the doctors contended that Latin 
was valuable to them; two lawyers considered Latin essential, two did not; 
all the nurses declared Latin valuable to them; one minister thought it un- 
necessary in his vocation; and all administrators deemed it essential. 

Other benefits cited were that the study of the classical languages aids in 
the building of an adequate vocabulary, imparts cultural values, aids in ac- 
quiring personal and social values, contributes to a better understanding of 
religion, develops a sense of accuracy, constitutes a firm basis for future study 
in other languages, and rounds out and balances a liberal education. Some 
of the typical observations obtained in the survey are given below.? 


I had two years of Latin, two of German, two of French,and three of Greek. 
I think the Latin has been most useful of them all, especially in recognizing the 


derivation of new words. . 
Dr. Joseph H. Edge, President, Dakota Wesleyan University 


Latin is vital to the lawyer. For instance, Corpus Juris, “body of the law,” 
constitutes a large part of law works. There is little question but what Latin 
is basic to the study of law and definitely contributes to any cultural course. 

Fred Shandorf, Attorney at Law and Municipal Judge 


As far as the practice of law is concerned I feel that Latin has little value. 
I do think that Latin has a very definite place in the liberal arts curriculum. 
As a foundation for all professions, one cannot learn too much. 
H. E. Hitchcock, Ex-United States Senator 


I feel that the study of Latin and Greek is worth-while as a basis for a well- 
rounded liberal arts education. However, so far as my particular profession 


2 All of the men and women quoted are residents of Mitchell, South Dakota. 
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is concerned, I feel that all the Latin that I would use in the practice of law 
could be learned in two hours of intensive study. While Latin has a value 
so far as mental discipline is concerned, there are many other subjects, such as 
mathematics, accounting, sociology, and psychology, that also afford mental 
discipline, and which would be of much greater practical value to the lawyer. 
Fred Nichol, Attorney at Law and Member 
of Faculty of Dakota Wesleyan University 


Everyone should have some Latin. It is the foundation of our language and 
it makes it much easier to learn Spanish and French if you have had Latin 
first. 

Dr. J. L. O’Neil, Osteopath 


The study of Latin and Greek is especially valuable in relation to my pro- 
fession, but it is also valuable in rounding out one’s general education. 
Dr. E. W. Jones 


Latin is a valuable adjunct to other education. . . . For the literary person 
I would consider Latin absolutely necessary, as one-third of our language is 
based directly upon Latin. 
Dr. E. D. Buettell, Dentist 


Latin is the basis of other languages. In the profession of nursing it is neces- 
sary, and in our religion much Latin is used. 
Sister Mildred, Nurse 


So much of the English language comes from Latin that it enables the stu- 
dent to understand English much better. . . . All students should have from 
two to four years of Latin. 

William Franklin, Pharmacist 


Latin isn’t a dead language, because it lives in other languages. Latin 
enlarges one’s vocabulary. In my profession I should have elected more Latin 
than I did. 

L. W. Robinson, Publisher of the Mitchell Gazette 


I took Latin in high school, but read only through Caesar. I have often en- 
vied those with whom I worked who had taken further study in that subject. 
All professional people should study Latin. It especially helps in law. 


David M. Rogers, Attorney at Law 


Latin is indispensable in the study of Catholic theology because all the 
textbooks are written in Latin. I had six years of Latin and couldn’t possibly 
get along without it. 

Father Nemmers, Catholic Clergyman 
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Latin is a great help in determining the meaning of words. My belief is that 
Latin is a great help for public speakers because of the resultant enlarged 


vocabulary. 
The Reverend E. L. Jackson 


Latin is not particularly important for a librarian in a public library, but 
it would be for a high-school or a college librarian. Latin is ground work for 
modern Romance languages. Modern literature is more apt to use French and 


Spanish phrases and allusions. 
Miss Lora Crouch, Librarian of Carnegie Library 


In medicine or in any profession you should study the classics, especially 
Latin. If one is going into the medical profession, he should learn two or three 
languages. 

Dr. O. J. Mabee, Member of Board of Trustees 
of Dakota Wesleyan University 


Harry G. ALWINE 
DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 


“A Little Bit of Heaven” 


’Tis a dear old land of fairies and of wond’rous wishing wells, 

And nowhere else on God’s green earth have they such lakes and dells! 
No wonder that the angels loved its shamrock-bordered shore, 

’Tis a little bit of Heaven, and I love it more and more. 


The month of March is sure to bring forth again this lilting 
Irish song by J. Keirn Brennan; and we are indebted to Professor 
Hodgman! for the following Latin version which is as “‘singable”’ 
as it is timely: 

Ibi fatae, nec non votis lymphae sunt propitiae, 
Nusquam clariores rident lacus aut valliculae. 
Angeli trifoliosam hanc amabant insulam 

Iure. Caeli semper magis diligo particulam. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS 


1 Professor Hodgman has previously given us good Latin versions of the great hymn, 
“Lead Kindly Light,” Crasstcat Journat xxxv (1940), 550; and the college song, 
“There’s a Tavern in the Town,” C. J. xxx1 (1936), 264. 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; G. A. Harrer, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; John N. 
Hough, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, for Ohio and neighboring states; 
Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


American Classical League—Annual Meeting 


The fifth annual joint meeting of the American Classical League and the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, in co-operation with the 
American Association of School Administrators, will be held in San Francisco, 
California, at 2.15 p.m. on Monday, February 23, in the Delphian Room of the 
Clift Hotel. It will be presided over by Professor F. H. Reinsch, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. The general theme of the meeting will be 
“The Vitality of Foreign-Language Instruction in the High School.” The 
classics are represented on the Joint Committee by Professor W. H. Alexander, 
of the University of California at Berkeley, Professor Rollin H. Tanner, of 
New York University, and Miss Claire C. Thursby, of the University High 
School, Oakland, California. All classicists and friends of the classics are 
urged to attend. 


Indiana—Hanover 


At a time when the “Status of Latin in the Middle West and South” is a 
recurrent theme for discussion among classicists in our area, it is refreshing 
to hear of educational institutions in which classical learning still enjoys a 
high degree of popularity. Dr. Mars M. Westington, of Hanover College, re- 
ports that during the last few years the enrolment in classics at Hanover has 
steadily increased until at present it stands at 300 per cent of that of 1937-38. 
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A remarkable feature of this increased interest in the classics is that the 
total number of students who are reading Greek and Latin in the original is 
now 25 per cent greater than the combined enrolment in the “Derivatives” 
and “Civilization” courses, although the latter continue to attract a large 
number of students. The increased popularity of the classics at Hanover is 
particularly encouraging at a period when institutions of higher learning are 
reporting a marked general decrease in enrolment. 


Mississippi 

The annual meeting of the North Mississippi Classical Conference was held 
in Starkville on December 6. One hundred and forty friends of the classics 
from high schools and colleges of North Mississippi were present. 

Dr. A. P. Hamilton, of Millsaps College, the visiting speaker, talked on 
“The Trojan Horse and Fifth Column Activities.” The rest of the morning 
program was devoted to dramatic performances presented by students from 
the various schools. After lunch the members met in two sections. The teach- 
ers assembled for a separate business meeting and to elect officers for the en- 
suing year. Meantime the students, who have been organized as members of 
the National Junior Classical League, discussed their Latin Clubs. 

At the final joint session the new officers were announced: Miss Delores 
Fuller was chosen president, and Miss Kathaleen Wall, of Kosciusko, was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Garland Knott was elected president of the stu- 
dent group, and Florence Phyfer, secretary-treasurer, both of New Albany. 
The Conference accepted the invitation of Dr. A. W. Milden to meet at the 
University of Mississippi next fall. 


Missouri—Eva Johnston 

Miss Eva Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Latin and former Dean of Women 
at the University of Missouri, died, after a brief illness, on November 30, 
1941, at the age of 76. 

She received her A.M. degree from the University of Missouri in 1895, 
her Ph.D. degree from the University of Koenigsberg, under Richard Heinze, 
in 1905. 

After a brief period of teaching in the public schools of Mississippi and at 
Stephens College, she entered the University of Missouri as an advanced 
student in 1891. In 1894 she became a member of the teaching staff and rose 
through all the grades from that of tutor to those of professor and dean. She 
retired in 1935, closing a distinguished career as teacher and administrative 
officer in the university, with which she was associated as student and member 
of the faculty for more than forty-three years. 


Missouri—State Classics Meeting 


The Department of Classics of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
held its annual meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on Decem- 
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ber 5, under the leadership of Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles, Westminster 
College, as chairman, Mr. Charles Wetmore, Southwest High School, St. 
Louis, as secretary, and Professor H. C. Harrell, University of Missouri, as 
permanent chairman of program. The attendance was unusually large. 

The program, of exceptionally high order, follows: Morning Session— 
“Flete Meos Casus,” Helen C. Gorse, Hanley Junior High School, University 
City; “The Classics and the Progressive Movement,” Frederick W. Horner, 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis County; “Speaking of Latin,” Norman J. 
DeWitt, Washington University; “The New Latin Course of Study for Mis- 
souri Schools,” W. E. Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri; ‘A Walk Through 
Ancient Rome” (illustrated), C. H. Heithaus, S. J., Saint Louis University. 
Luncheon—under the auspices of the St. Louis Classical Club, with Chauncey 
E. Finch, president, presiding; ‘A Classical Background,” President Harry 
Morehouse Gage, Lindenwood College. Afternoon Session—“Archaeology and 
the Archaeologist”’ (illustrated), George E. Mylonas, Washington University; 
“The Sluggard of Persius,” W. Arndt, Concordia Seminary; “Horace and 
War,” Kathryn Hankins, Lindenwood College; ‘The ‘Gentleman’ as the 
Romans Knew Him,” W. C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis University. 

Officers for 1942 were elected as follows: chairman, Arthur F. Hoagstraet, 
S. J., Rockhurst College; vice chairman, Miss Daphne Crawford, Herculan- 
eum High School, Herculaneum; secretary, Miss Annis Elliott, Northeast 
High School, Kansas City; permanent chairman of program, H. C. Harrell, 
University of Missouri. 

Professors Korfmacher and Skiles were appointed a committee to formulate 
and carry out arrangements for a Missouri Latin Week. 


American Academy in Rome Will Award Five Scholarships to Seniors 


In addition to the three graduate scholarships of $1000 each previously 
announced, the American Academy in Rome now offers five scholarships in 
classical studies of the value of $300 each. These scholarships are open only 
to members of the Senior classes in the Academy’s contributing institutions 
who intend to pursue graduate study at an American university during the 
academic year 1942-43. 

The special committee of the Advisory Council in charge of the competition 
consists of Professors Howard Comfort, chairman, George E. Duckworth, 
ex-officio, Moses Hadas, E. Adelaide Hahn, Dorothy M. Robathan, and 
Henry T. Rowell. 

The award will be based chiefly upon the results of an examination held at 
the candidate’s institution on April 25, 1942, covering translation of passages 
from Latin and Greek literature, and Latin composition. Applications must 
be filed before April 1st. 

Circulars of information and application forms may be obtained from 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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